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The Know-Nothings 


HERE is no use dodging the prob- 

lem any longer—Americans of the 

old stock who have dropped be- 

hind in the race for civilization 
must be educated. What with economic 
illiterates who would destroy the pur- 
chasing power of Europe in order to col- 
lect $16.29 due them in war debts, and dry 
die-hards who have lost interest in tem- 
perance now that they are being denied 
prohibition, we have trouble enough on 
our hands; nevertheless the plucky efforts 
to educate the isolated mountaineers of 
our South must be extended to Massachu- 
setts where native whites who have no 
such excuse are organizing a new party 
of the Know-Nothings. The Woman Pa- 
triot Corporation has begun by confusing 
relativity with communism. 

The attempt of these women to have 
Einstein excluded from America was more 
than the cackling of geese. It was more 
than an outrage against the principle of 
freedom for intellectual speculation, upon 
which modern society and its culture is 
founded. It was stupidity, and nothing 
is so dangerous as stupidity. If those 
other backward Americans, the mountain 
whites, had protested against Einstein’s 
admission because his relativity endan- 
gered their fundamentalism, euch an ax 
tion would have been prejudiced and 
against public interest, but certainly not 
stupid. But Mrs. Frothingham’s organiza- 
tion, in humiliating the leading mathe- 
matical thinker of the world because, like 
all idealists, he does not believe in war, 
was so unintelligent as to assume that this 
makes him a communist. 


Communists are internationalists. 

Internationalists are pacifists. 

Einstein is a pacifist. 

Hence Einstein is a communist. 

Thus runs their fallacious reasoning. The 
mountaineers, when they were brought 
down in wartime to the training camps, 
thought they were in France, since all 
outside the mountains was foreign to 
them; and with equal stupidity these wo- 
men assume that anyone who does not 
agree with their ideas of patriotism must 
be a Bolshevik. 

Of course their prejudice is no more 
true patriotism than the brick hove 
through the window of the British Am- 
bassador by a disgruntled Irishman, or 
the belief (still prevalent among the 
mountain whites) that all foreigners are 
degenerates. It is anti-patriotism, since if 
the Know-Nothings had their way no 
first-rate mind could be sure of admission 
to America. Gandhi is against machines, 
MacDonald is a Socialist, and so is Ber- 
nard Shaw, Eddington is a Quaker and 
presumably a pacifist, Pavlov is a Russian 
(which settles him), Toscanini objects to 
Fascism and hence by inference to the 
Woman Patriot Corporation, Herriot is 
a radical, Rivera was a Mexican commu- 
nist, Spengler does not subscribe to the 
doctrine of manifest destiny for the Am- 
erican republic. No really eminent Euro- 
pean of recent times seems to have been 
secure of a warm welcome except Mr. 
Kreuger, who knew how to handle stu- 
pidity. 

Is there no way to protect intelligent 
Americans, and foreigners who are lead- 
ers in a civilization which we share with 
them, against such bad taste, discourtesy, 
ignorance, and sheer stupidity? Is there 
no way to educate our backward Amer- 
icans? 
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Style in a Democracy 


By IRVING BABBITT 





TYLE, in the sense in which I am 

planning to use the word, is, like 

most other things that are worth- 

while, the result of a difficult media- 
tion. It gues“without sayilfy that a Than’s 
style should have about it something 
highly individual; but it is at least equally 
important that it should have about it 
something structural, and this structural 
quality can arise only from the subordina- 
tion of the uniqueness that each one of us 
receives as a free gift of nature to some 
larger whole. Mr. Carl Sandburg is plainly 
using the word style in a very one-sided 
fashion when he writes: 


Go on talking. 
Only don’t take my style away. 
It’s my face. 
Maybe no good 
but anyway, my face. 


As Mr. Brownell has shown in his book 
on “The Genius of Style,” this is not what 
Buffon meant when he said that the style 
is the man. As a matter of fact Buffon not 
only delivered his Discourse on Style be- 
fore the Academy but he was himself very 
much in the academic tradition. He did 
not associate style primarily with the 
urge to self-expression, but rather, in his 
own phrase, with the “order and move- 
ment that one puts into one’s thoughts.” 
Style in this sense has been defined by Mr. 
Brownell as that “factor of a work of art 
which preserves in every part some sense 
of the form of the whole.” Buffon is so 
ready, indeed, to sacrifice the local and the 
particular to the total effect that he would 
have us describe things only “by the most 
general terms,” a doctrine that is pseudo- 
classic rather than genuinely classic, and 
that led at all events to the romantic pro- 
test in the name of local color. 

In general in the period that has elapsed 
since the eighteenth century there has 
been a tendency to favor the picturesque 
variety and profusion of nature and to re- 
gard as arbitrary and artificial the impo- 
sition of any pattern upon this profusion; 
we incline in particular to regard any at- 
tempt thus to restrict and limit the native 
luxuriance of language as mere impover- 
ishment. The French Academy, on the 
contrary, has assumed traditionally to- 
wards language an attitude that is at the 
utmost remove from our cult of natural- 
ness and spontaneity. It is in no small 
measure as a result of the efforts of the 
Academy, especially in the seventeenth 
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century, that French is probably more 
than any other language, ancient or mod- 
ern, a work of conscious art. The Academy 
was in the intention of its founders only 
a*sdciely that had gol to- 
gether, worked out a convention, that is, 
in the literal sense, as to what is truly 
human and distinguished; that had, in 
short, achieved style in a very different 
meaning of the word from that given to it 
by Mr. Sandburg. The standard of good 
usage set up by the Academy in its Dic- 
tionary reflected the views of a compara- 
tively small social group at Paris, many of 
the members of which were affiliated with 
the court. The men of letters, including 
the Academicians, met the aristocrats in 
the drawing-rooms and discussed with 
them problems of style, especially perhaps 
in their relation to choice of vocabulary. 
These discussions frequently determined 
the decisions of the Academy. It is not 
surprising that those who belonged to this 
inner circle came to feel that they had 
power of life and death over words. “If 
the word feliciter is not yet French,” 
writes one of the ladies of the drawing- 
rooms, “it will be next year, and M. de 
Vaugelas has promised me not to be op- 
posed to it when we solicit its reception.” 
It has been said of the early Acade- 
micians that they weighed words as a 
miser might weigh gold on his balances. 
In general no question of literary tech- 
nique was too minute to escape their at- 
tention. Thus the Academy, we are told, 
devoted several weeks to a microscopic 
scrutiny of an ode of Malherbe’s and even 
then without getting beyond the first stan- 
zas. It undoubtedly laid itself open to the 
charge of pushing its cult of purity of style 
to the point of purism. Fénelon complains 
that in their reaction from certain dubious 
verbal coinages of Ronsard and the Pléi- 
ade, Malherbe and his successors in the 
Academy inclined to the opposite extreme 
at the risk of “impoverishing, desiccating, 
and unduly restricting our language.” Yet 
the Academy in spite of its tendency to be 
over-meticulous, to grant too much to art 
and not enough to nature, can be seen in 
the retrospect to have been one of the 
agencies that not only prepared the way 
for the great classic age of Louis XIV, but 
gave to the French language the stylistic 
superiority that it has retained in some 
measure even to the present day. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Ye dung Generation 


YOUNG WOMAN OF 1914. By Arnot» 

a att  —. by Eric Sutton. New 
ead ing Press: 1932. $2.50. 

viewed by ArTHUR RUHL 
HE new novel by the author of 
“The Case of Sergeant Grischa” 
really precedes the latter in point 
of time, and is, as we understand 
it, the second section of what Zweig plans 
to be a five-part narrative, “Young Wo- 
man of 1914” being again preceded by a 
prelude called “Advance of Youth,” and 
followed by “Education before Verdun,” 
while “The Case of Sergeant Grischa,” 
fourth in the series, will be followed, 
finally, by “The Crowning of a King.” 
Each novel will stand on its own feet, and 
may be read as a separate story, but it is 
only fair to the author that the monu- 
mental plan of his work should be kept 
in mind. 

For tempo and texture are here rather 
different from what they might be were 
Zweig writing his story of a young war 
bride detached from the stream of events 
which preceded and followed it. There is 
not the same necessity—or tendency—to 
usher the reader into a neat sequence of 
actions which begins, moves, and ends 
with something of, the brisk pace and 
fimility of apiece ie (heatre. 

There is, first of all, the war itself; that 
vast abnormality which serves as the 
background and to a certain extent the 
motiye force of all the complex of human 
events of which “Young Woman of 1914” 
is but one of the parts. The war is the 
emotional climate of this and all the other 
books. Then the characters themselves 
will, eventually, have been seen before, 
and are, perhaps, to be seen again. No 

(Continued on page 328) 
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Style in a Democracy 
(Continued from preceding page) 
Ah! do not say (writes Renan) that 

they achieved , those obscure 

— of the wee ioe rd —— 

ives were spent passing 

_ ds and weighing sy les. 

y achieved a masterpiece — the 

French language. They rendered an in- 
appreciable service to the human spirit 
by creating the Dictionary, by preserv- 
ing us from that undefined liberty 
which is fatal to languages . . . A man 
has really attained to his full maturity 
of mind only when he has come to see 
that the Dictionary of the Academy 
contains all that is needed for the ex- 
pression of every thought, however 
delicate or novel or refined it may be. 


Renan displays for the Dictionary of the 
Academy a respect that was becoming 
even in his own day somewhat excep- 
tional. A conflict between old and new had 
grown up in language as elsewhere that 
Sainte-Beuve sums up in two words: 
court and democracy. “The present mo- 
ment,” he continues, “is in certain respects 
the exact opposite of that of Vaugelas” 
(who was, you may remember, one of the 
chief arbiters of speech in the early 
French Academy) ; 

then everything tended to purity and 

polish; today everything seems to be 

moving in the opposite direction .. . 

then all doubtful words were asking to 

et out of the language; today all ple- 
ety practical, technical, and even ad- 
venturous words are clamorously forc- 
ing their way into the language. 
The Frenchman of the Old Régime was 
no doubt at times too narrow and ex- 
clusive in his selectiveness. Another and 
far graver error is to seek, like the equali- 
tarian democrat, to get rid of the selective 
and aristocratic principle altogether. The 
cult of the common man that the equali- 
tarian democrat encourages, is hard to 
distinguish from the cult of commonness. 
This type of democracy seemed to Scherer 
to threaten nothing less than “the cor- 
ruption of that magnificent language that 
three centuries of great writers had 
brought to an incomparable degree of 


perfection.” 
This deterioration in purity of speech, 
this crisis in ich crise Gu frangdts) 


as it was later to be called, Scherer al- 
ready ascribes to the “invasion of Ameri- 
canism.” From that day to this Europeans 
have been wont to associate everything 
that has made for loss of distinction, for 
the breakdown of cultural standards, with 
the baleful influence of America. We hear, 
to quote the titles of recent books, of 
“America the Menace,” and even of 
“America the Cancer.” Sefior Ortega y 
Gasset is surely right in refusing to make 
America solely responsible for the emerg- 
ence of what he terms the mass man. 
Europe has been breaking with its own 
past, he says in substance, on lines that 
would have meant the emergence of this 
man, America or no America. El hombre 
medio, or mass man, as Sefor Ortega y 
Gasset defines him, is ready to profit by 
the immense machinery of power and ma- 
terial comfort built up with the aid of 
physical science. This machinery he mis- 
takenly supposes to be as much a part of 
the inevitable order of things as the suc- 
cession of the seasons. At the same time 
he is lazily self-indulgent, refusing to dis- 
cipline himself to the standards that are 
necessary for the attainment of style and 
of distinction in general. His psychology 
in short is that of the spoiled child. 

We are coming here to an aspect of the 
problem of style distinctly different from 
the one I have been discussing for the 
most part thus far. Style calls not only for 
fine craftsmanship—the verbal purity, for 
example, on which the early French 
Academy put such emphasis: it also bears 
a relation to one’s total outlook on life. 
There is evidently a balance to be main- 
tained between technique or outer form 
and inner form or substance. The failure 
to maintain any such balance is at bottom 
what Plato attacked in the sophists. One 
is sometimes tempted to look on certain 
contemporary professors of English who 
instruct ingenuous youth in the art of ex- 
pressing itself before it has anything to 
express as in the direct line of descent 
from a Gorgias or a Protagoras. An undue 
preoccupation with the rhetorical niceties 
of speech seems to have been a weakness 
not merely of the sophists but of the 
Greeks in general. 


The spirit of rhetoric (says Jowett) 
won onan tnaguenll ever an Uline: ent 


Plato with prophetic insight may have 
seen from , the great literary waste 
or dead level or in marsh 


into which Greek literature was soon to 
disappear. 


Certain exceptions need to be made to 
this statement. I should make an excep- 
tion above all for the treatise of Long- 
inus’s “On the Sublime”; or perhaps I 
should say the treatise of the so-called 
Longinus on the so-called Sublime. For, 
according to modern scholars, it is not 
by the historical Longinus, who lived in 
the third century A.D., but by a Great 
Unknown of the first century of our era. 
It is again scarcely on the Sublime in the 
sense that word has come to have since 
the eighteenth century. It actually deals 
with the sources of elevation or distinc- 
tion in writing; it is in short a treatise on 
style, probably the best in any language. 
It was so regarded by Boileau, himself a 
living embodiment of the conception of 
style that had been worked out with the 
codperation of the Academy; as translated 
by Boileau it exercised a salutary in- 
fluence on French literature during its 
great creative period. The treatise main- 
tains an admirable balance between the 
two main elements in style. It deals in 
minute detail with craftsmanship; at the 
same time it insists that literary excel- 
lence must arise primarily from loftiness 
of spirit. Longinus mentions as especially 
incompatible with this loftiness the love 
of money and the love of pleasure, vices 
that seem to have been rampant in his day 
as they certainly are in ours. I incline in- 
deed to the belief that we are living in the 
most un-Longinian of epochs. What would 
seem to be lacking in an almost unparal- 
leled degree, not merely in contemporary 
literature but in contemporary life, is the 
note of nobility. According to a recent 
English writer, many of the damned in 
Dante’s Hell have a higher sense of human 
dignity than the race of mortals now above 


ground. 

Here again Europeans have been in- 
dulging unduly their penchant for making 
a scapegoat of Amepica. Matthew Arnojd . 
already charged Americans with a special 
disregard of the admonition of the apostle 
to seek “whatsoever things are elevated.” 
Without attempting a full discussion of so 
difficult a topic I am willing to express the 
conviction that the present contagion of 
commonness is not to be. blamed exclu- 
sively on this country. It results rather 
from a vast movement, primarily English 
in origin, that has been sweeping over the 
whole of the western world and even in- 
vading the East, a movement that in one 
of its main aspects has been sentimental 
and in the other utilitarian. The sentimen- 
talist is prone to make of a diffusive, un- 
selective sympathy a substitute for all the 
other virtues. Even in this matter of ele- 
vation he seems to be looking down rather 
than up. Gray, for example, dreams of the 
“mute, inglorious” Miltons who are prob- 
ably sleeping in country churchyards, be- 
cause “chill Penury repressed their noble 
rage.” A large section of the class to which 
Gray refers has since risen well above the 
level of penury, but there has been no ap- 
preciable increase in the number of Mil- 
tons. It is difficult, to be sure, to draw the 
line between the sentimental denial of 
selection and the legitimate desire to give 
to selection a broader basis. If Gray is 
sentimental in his Elegy, Burke is not 





sentimental when he says that he does 
not wish “to confine power, authority, and 
distinction to blood and names and titles. 
... There is no qualification . . . but 
virtue and wisdom, actual or presump- 
tive. Wherever they are actually found, 
they have, in whatever state, condition, 
profession, or trade, the passport of 
Heaven to human place and honor.” 

For the natural aristocracy, as Burke 
terms it, that might result from the 
broadening of the basis of selection a 
mere aristocracy of birth is at best a 
clumsy substitute. It may be doubted, 
however, whether we have been achiev- 
ing in a satisfactory degree this difficult 
mediation between the aristocratic and 
democratic principles, whether we are do- 
ing as much, for example, to maintain 
standards of style and good taste as was 
accomplished by the older aristocracy. 
Our intellectuals have been devoting 
much energy of late years to denouncing 
“Puritanism” and the “genteel tradition.” 
They might have been better employed in 
considering how far the triumph of the 
utilitarian-sentimental view of life over 
the humanistic and religious traditions of 
the Occident has been in the general in- 
terest of civilization. The utilitarians and 
sentimentalists have prevailed especially 
in the field of education, above all in this 
country. Let us reflect on what this means 
in the case of the most renowned of living 
American philosophers, Professor John 
Dewey, whose influence is all-pervasive 
in our education and extends even to 
China and Bolshevist Russia. Professor 
Dewey does not hesitate to identify ex- 
perience with scientific experiment. It 
follows that immense areas of what the 
past had taken to be genuine experience, 
either religious or humanistic, experience 
that has been transmitted to us in conse- 
crated masterpieces, must, inasmuch as 
it cannot be tested scientifically, be dis- 
missed as mere moonshine. 

A utilitarian philosophy like that of 
Professor Dewey will be found to lead as 
a rule to the enthronement of the special- 
ist. The specialist who burrows ever more 
deeply into a dub-segment f some field 
of knowledge without even relating his 
investigations to the totality of this field, 
is likely to fall far short of style as Buffon 
conceived it. The writer or artist who in- 
breeds his temperamental urges in the 
name of self-expression is also a specialist 
in his fashion. The merit of the French 
Academy from the start was to oppose the 
idea of proportionateness to everything 
that seemed to it unduly partial and one- 
sided. Its point of view was in short that 
of the honnéte homme. I am aware of all 
that may be alleged against this older type 
of humanist. In his fear of specialized 
knowledge he often fell into superficiality, 
his good form verged at times upon for- 
malism, he was prone to confound the 
decorous with the merely genteel. One 
should not, however, reject the underly- 
ing conception along with its perversions. 
The idea that one should strive to glimpse 
the total symmetry of life and with refer- 
ence to this symmetry to maintain some 
degree of poise and centrality is in itself 
a precious one. “What should be regret- 
ted,” says Renan in his essay on the 
Academy, “is the honnéte homme in the 
sense attached to this phrase by the seven- 
teenth century, I mean the man free from 
the narrow views of every profession, 
having neither the manners nor the intel- 








Ninth Circle 


By Haroip VINAL 


HEY who wept here are weeping still in heaven, 
Blest and redeemed and endlessly forgiven, 
Whiskered and pious, Uncle Caleb and 
Cousin Edwina, with the ringless hand. 

There, in the Vales of Mediocrity, 

They discourse ever in sweet charity, 

And on the plains of heavenly edelweiss 

They think perhaps of us who were not nice. 

No dull angelic pilot brought us here, 

Charon it was who whispered in our ear. 

Dear, dear Edwina, you could never doubt 

That love was evil, so you did without. 

Now shrivelled, up in Paradise you sit, 

Saying those prayers of yours, devoid of wit. 

But even so sweet Cousin, we survive— 

For it was laughter kept our hearts alive. 











lectual bias of any class.” 

You will notice that Renan’s commen. 
dation of the honnéte homme has a re. 
miniscent flavor. The French Academy ig, 
however, doing something even today to 
maintain the standards that make for 
style against the encroachments of an 
equalitarian democracy. Is it possible for 
an academy to perform a similar function 
in America? No member of such an 
academy would be, I fancy, oversanguine 
as to what may be accomplished under 
American conditions. There is the initia] 
difficulty of establishing an effective con- 
tact with the public in a country so vast 
and so decentralized. Voltaire, we are 
told, once replied to a delegation from a 
provincial academy which informed him 
that their academy was the eldest daugh- 
ter of the French Academy: “Yes, gentle- 
men, eldest daughter, virtuous daughter 
who has never got herself talked about.” 
An academy as a matter of fact needs to 
get itself talked about, though not, of 
course, by a resort to the more trivial arts 
of publicity. The French Academy at- 
tracted attention to itself from the outset 
by handing down a judgment on Cor- 
neille’s “Cid.” Sainte-Beuve regretted 
that the Academy had not handed down 
other similar judgments, especially in the 
case of works that were being widely dis- 
cussed and divided public opinion. The 
Academy has just published the grammar 
that was part of its original design after a 
delay of three centuries; so that it may 
yet put forth some modern equivalent of 
its “Sentiments sur le Cid.” To make an 
American application: In his address be- 
fore the Swedish Academy in 1930, Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis expressed with the utmost 
candor his views about the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. That 
Academy might conceivably return the 
compliment and express its views about 
the writings of Mr. Sinclair Lewis, not in 
a spirit of satire, I scarcely need say, but 
on the contrary, with the utmost impar- 
tiality of which it is capable; or the 
Academy might go farther and issue from 
time to time, perhaps in collaboration 
with the National Institute, a survey of 
the contemporary American achievement 
in art and literature. A survey of this kind 
would no doubt be seriously mistaken in 
some of its critical estimates; in any case 
it would be received in certain quarters 
with ridicule. If the history of the French 
Academy proves anything, it is that the 
last thing an academy need fear is ridi- 
cule. The French Academy has been copi- 
ously ridiculed almost from the year of 
its foundation. If it ceased to be ridiculed, 
it would be a sigh, one is tempted to say, 
that the French no longer took it seri- 
ously. One should add that many of those 
who have been most epigrammatic at the 
expense of the Academy have themselves 
become later model academicians. 

An Academy should therefore without 
fear of ridicule take any measures that 
seem likely to extend its influence. It has 
been suggested that a practice of the 
French Academy that it might imitate is 
that of “crowning” books of marked 
merit. Various other devices have been 
developed, not merely by the French 
Academy but by the other four academies 
of the Institute, for aiding the public to 
assess the value of current achievement 
in their respective fields. Some of these 
devices might perhaps be adapted to 
American conditions. Such measures 
should have as their end the encourage- 
ment of work, whether artistic or literary, 
that satisfies in some degree the two-fold 
Longinian test, that combines, in other 
words, elevation of general conception 
with technical excellence. They may thus 
contribute to the solution of the problem 
of style in a democracy. 

Address on the Evangeline Wilbour 
Blashfield Foundation before the Ameri- 


can Academy of Arts and Letters, Novem- 
ber 10, 1932. 





Camilla Lacey, near Dorking, in Surrey, 
with its “Burney Garden,” in which Fanny 
Burney is said to have done much of her 
writing, is to be sold. 





The remains of Chopin, who died and 
was buried in Paris in 1849, are to be re- 
moved to his native village, Zelowa Wola, 
near Warsaw. The house where he was 
born has been made into a museum. 
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Mrs. Abraham Lincoln 





MARY LINCOLN, WIFE AND WIDOW. 
By Cart Sanpsurc. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 1932. $3.50. 


MRS. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By W. A. 
Evans, M.D. New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf. 1932. $4. 
Reviewed by Witt1am H. TowNsEND 


HESE two books, one by a gifted 

man of letters, whose “Abraham 

Lincoln” has already won him 

wide recognition in this field of 
literature, the other by an eminent phy- 
sician, afford an opportunity for the first 
time fairly to appraise the wife of the 
Civil War President. Both are written 
largely from the same source material, 
but from different viewpoints—one bio- 
logical, the other pathological. 

“Mary Lincoln, Wife and Widow,” is a 
vivid portrait of the most misunderstood 
woman in American history. Here we find 
the wilful, light-hearted, impulsive, mis- 
chievous daughter of an aristocratic Ken- 
tucky banker, dashing through the streets 
of Lexington on her white pony; the bril- 
liant, coquettish belle of Springfield so- 
ciety, wooed in a desultory fashion by the 
self-conscious and diffident Lincoln; the 
uneventful, though comparatively happy 
years as the wife of a circuit riding law- 
yer; the Washington period, so strongly 
intermixed with gayety and sorrow. Then 
the stunning horror of Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation, his widow’s mental and physical 
prostration, and the long, shadowy after- 
time that brought down upon her hot 
condemnation that smolders even yet. 

One of the high lights of Mr. Sandburg’s 
book is the splendid chapter dealing with 
the long-mooted circumstances of the 
estrangement between Mary Todd and 
Lincoln in 1841. The contents of recently 
discovered letters written by Mary to her 
chum, Mercy Levering, and the corre- 
spondence between Miss Levering and her 
fiancé, James C. Conkling, which Mr. 
Sandburg has dug up, would seem to ex- 
plode Herndon’s popular version, that on 
January first of that year the wedding 
guests were assembled, the bride dressed 
and waiting, but Lincoln went crazy and 
failed to appear. From these contempo- 
rary documents now produced for the 
first time, it is apparent that this dramatic 
incident, as related by Herndon, could 
not have happened; that no date for the 
marriage had been set, and that, while the 
engagement was undoubtedly broken on 
Lincoln’s initiative, the break was so 
quietly accomplished that even the close 
friends of the couple actually thought it 
was Lincoln who had been jilted. 

The few minor inaccuracies which have 
crept into the book will doubtless be 
eliminated in future editions. Mr. Sand- 
burg quotes at length from the reminis- 
cences of Mary Todd’s “sister,” Elizabeth. 
This girlhood companion, however, was 
not Elizabeth Todd, who married Ninian 
Edwards, but Elizabeth Humphreys, of 
Frankfort, Kentucky, later Mrs. Norris, a 
niece of Mary’s stepmother, who lived for 
several years in the Todd home. Upon 
Willie Lincoln’s death at the White House 
in 1862, his body was not sent west for 
burial, but was interred in Oak Hill 
Cemetery in Georgetown, D. C., until his 





father’s funeral train carried both caskets 
back to Illinois. 

Sandburg tells us what Mrs. Lincoln 
was. Dr. Evans tells us why she was what 
she was. His “Mrs. Abraham Lincoln” is 
a calm, unbiased, candid study of her 
hitherto unprobed personality. 

Starting with her girlhood at Lexington, 
he finds indications of an “introvert per- 
sonality’—a marked tendency to look 
within—which was partly inherited and 
partly a result of childhood conflicts. 

According to Dr. Evans, the Springfield 
period was probably the best of Mary’s 
life. Then came the great achievement, 
and about this time the real deterioration 
of Mary Lincoln’s personality began. Go- 
ing to New York, before the inauguration, 
she bought vast quantities of dress goods, 
lace curtains, expensive ornaments, and 
jewelry, exhibiting a lack of judgment in 
these matters that later became a most 
significant quality of her insanity. The 
death of her young son in 1862 was a se- 
vere shock to her emotions, and then 
came the added burden of anxiety over 
her debts, which had reached the stagger- 
ing sum of $70,000.00. The President, of 
course, knew nothing of this situation, 
and the importunity of creditors, who had 
taken advantage of her mania for ex- 
travagant buying, kept her in constant 
fear of exposure. 

Following the tragedy at Ford’s theatre, 
Mrs. Lincoln’s decline was rapid and per- 
manent. She was obsessed by delusions 
of poverty. Her attempt to sell her ward- 
robe and personal belongings at auction 
to pay debts evoked a flood of bitter criti- 
cism that went far beyond the bounds of 
justice. Congress was tardy and sullen in 
granting a pension, and this weighed 
heavily upon her. 

In 1871, Tad, her youngest son, died at 
the Clifton House in Chicago, and under 
this last blow Mrs. Lincoln’s collapse was 
complete. Finally her condition became 
so grave that it was necessary to have her 
formally adjudged insane and committed 
to the Bellevue Place Sanatorium at Ba- 
tavia, Illinois. After several months she 
was released in care of her brother-in- 
law, Ninian W. Edwards, and taken back 
to her sister’s home in Springfield. Here 
Mrs. Lincoln, after a second trip abroad, 
spent the last days of her tragic life, a 
quiet, gentle, frail little old woman, sit- 
ting alone in her bedroom in the daytime 
with shades drawn—a candle burning 
dimly—surrounded by trunks and boxes 
of silk dress-goods, and other finery, 
which she hoarded but no longer took any 
interest in. 

Mrs. Lincoln’s insanity, according to 
Dr. Evans, was a deep-seated emotional 
disturbance of a type now called “invo- 
lutional.” He believes that she was wholly 
irresponsible after April 1865, and not ac- 
countable for some of her actions during 
the White House period. 

There is some unnecessary repetition in 
the book, and it would seem that the 
author does not always present his facts 
in their proper chronological order. But 
he sets them all down carefully as he 
would the history of a patient in his 
office, and with keen discernment makes 
a convincing diagnosis. 





Qfiee of Dr: 
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This New Biography 
THE WIFE OF ROSSETTI. By Vio.er 
Hunt. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1932. $4. 
Reviewed by FrRANcEs WINWAR 
AD Violet Hunt’s “The Wife of 
Rossetti” been given to the 
world as highly-colored fiction, 
no one would have had any 
quarrel with it. Since it appears as biog- 
raphy, based on truth, or at least, fact, an 





DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 





examination must be made of its authori- 
ties in justice to Dante Gabriel’ Rossetti 
who, through Miss Hunt’s zeal for her 
“heroine,” stands condemned. “My sources 
for this Life are chiefly oral,” Miss Hunt 
forewarns us. To what degree oral can 
sources be before they lose authenticity 
and become gossip? By 1862, before Miss 
Hunt was born, Mrs. Rossetti was dead; 
by 1882 her husband had joined her. The 
close of the century saw William Michael 
Rossetti alone of the immediate family 
still alive. But William had already made, 
and continued ta make, such compendious 
use of the material he had collected, that 
he would scarcely have lent an “outsider” 
manuscripts “of which his sister-in-law’s 
escritoire had been full.” Granting his 
generosity, how is it Miss Hunt has not 
a word of poor Lizzie’s writings which 
has not appeared—many times—in print? 

It is, however, when Miss Hunt gives 
“her best thanks” among others to Oliver 
Madox Brown — familiarly Nolly — who 
died when Miss Hunt was either unborn 
or in swaddling clothes,—a precocious age 
at which to have been gathering material 
for a biography to appear fifty-eight years 
later,—that suspicion is aroused. Through- 
out the book there is a formidable amount 
of wilful distortion of fact, garbled quo- 
tation and misrepresentation, wilful be- 
cause records are either utterly ignored 
or tampered with to suit the author’s 
purposes. Events which happened to one 
individual, Miss Hunt foists upon an- 
other. Letters, happenings: Miss Hunt 
deals freely with them in spite of the au- 
thentic recorded word.: Upon no basis 
whatsoever, she builds a love affair be- 
tween a young disciple of Gabriel’s and 
Lizzie; later she makes Swinburne fall in 
love with her. “She was the only woman 
in his life, ever,’ Miss Hunt declares, 
blithely sweeping aside Swinburne’s 
beautiful friendship with Lady Trevelyan 
and his frustrate love for Jane Faulkner 
with its result in perhaps the most sensi- 
tive lyric he ever wrote. Regardless of 
time or propriety, she identifies Lizzie 
with Félise, which poem was not written 
till Lizzie had been two years buried! But 
it suits Miss Hunt to motivate her fiction 
with a triangle. Nothing can prevent her, 
not even Swinburne’s avowal of his 
“brotherly affection.” 

Rossetti himself is painted as a selfish 
voluptuary of no great genius, who, in- 
different to his wife’s ill health, compelled 
her to languish, another Pia, in the Ma- 
remma of Chatham Place. How much is 
made of the fetid atmosphere whose work 
of destruction—alas for Miss Hunt’s plan 
—Lizzie prevented by dying of an over- 
dose of laudanum! But then, a heighten- 
ing of local color is excusable, and it must 
be said that Miss Hunt has done justice 
to it. It is in the portrayal of her two 





principal characters that she sins on the 
side of sensationalism. Of the invalid Liz- 
zie she makes a Freudian subject, sex- 
starved and yearning for maternity. Here, 
too, for the sake of effect, the author, dis- 
regarding simple chronology, has Lizzie 
fail a number of times before her confine- 
ment, As a matter of record, the Rossetti’s 
were married on May 23, 1860 when Lizzie 
was so ill that she was believed to be 
dying. She was delivered of a still-born 
child on May 2, 1861, two weeks after the 
confinement was expected. A niggling 
fact? It is important, however, because so 
much is built on this frustration, even her 
suicide (?) for which Miss Hunt adduces 
a note pinned on Lizzie’s nightgown that 
fatal night: a note which nobody saw, not 
the two housekeepers whom Rossetti left 
with his wife when he rushed for help, 
not Dr. Hutchinson nor the other medical 
men, not Gabriel himself, it seems, but 
only Ford Madox Brown, who came after 
the physicians had been working several 
hours over the unconscious Lizzie. “The 
exact terms . . . were never given to the 
public by Mr. Madox Brown,” Miss Hunt 
tells us. 

How then did she get them? Did he 
communicate them to her in 1894 with his 
dying breath? What reason could Brown 
have had for telling the world at last? 
We cannot question the dead source for 
this “oral” tradition. The message itself 
is suspect. “My life is so miserable I wish 
for no more of it.” But it fits in well 
with the plot Miss Hunt weaves about 
Rossetti. The facts as narrated follow. 
Lizzie and Gabriel go to meet Swinburne 
at a restaurant. Swinburne is slightly 
drunk, and Lizzie scolds him. Gabriel, 
shocked at the scene, takes Lizzie home 
and quarrels with her. Then he tells her 
he is going to the Workingmen’s College 
(where he had a class). Lizzie pleads with 
him to stay, but he leaves, shortly after 
nine o’clock. On his return he finds Lizzie 
dying. By half-past eleven he has brought 
Dr. Hutchinson to her bedside. 

According to Miss Hunt Rossetti had 
been with a mistress and not at the Col- 
lege. It wasn’t his night there, Miss Hunt 
emphasizes in a footnote. He had gone 
across the river to Wapping, fulfilled a 
rendezvous, and come back “soothed and 
satiate.” . . . Now on page 129 Miss Hunt 
says: “His day (at the College) was Mon- 
day and remained Monday until after his 
wife’s death. . . . This date is significant.” 
It is indeed very significant. The night 








ELIZABETH SIDDAL, WIFE OF ROSSETTI. 





Lizzie lay dying after that ill-fated supper 
party was Monday, February 10, 1862. 
What made Miss Hunt stress, “No, it 
wasn’t?” Did she confuse it perhaps with 
the date of Lizzie’s death, next morning? 
But did she not note in the inquest, upon 
which she elaborates so freely, the itera- 
tion of the witnesses, “I was sent for on 
Monday night... . .” “They dined with me 
on Monday. . . .” Or was it, as one is led 
to surmise, because the truth is not so 
titillating as fiction? 

In her desire to do Lizzie justice Miss 
Hunt has libelled one without whom the 
obscure little milliner’s assistant would 
never have been heard of, but through 
whom she has achieved the double im- 
mortality of a Laura and a Mona Lisa. 





“Hamlet” is to be performed in Turki 
(the Tartar language) at the opening of 
the season at the State Theatre at Sim- 
feropol, in the Tartar Republic. 
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Young Woman of 1914 
(Continued from page 325) 
hurry, therefore; no straining for the 
drama of surprise or accident, for mere 
“theatre.” It is a latitude, an epoch we are 








FROM “MY WAR,” 
by Szegedi Szuts. 





entering, as one crosses a frontier into an 
unfamiliar country whose character must 
needs be felt in terms of small details and 
individual experience. 

The author’s special preoccupation in 
“Young Woman of 1914” is with the young 
generation, in particular the feminine side 
of it, which was nearing maturity when 
the war broke out. Lenore Wahl, daughter 
of well-to-do Jewish parents, had fallen 
in love with a gifted young writer—an- 
other Zweig, shall we say?—ere the war 
descended on them and all their European 
world. Both were “good Germans,” in the 
sense that they felt themselves part- 
owners of, as well as those destined to 
carry on, Germany’s intellectual and spi- 
ritual heritage, and yet, as generally was 
the'vase with German Jews of their type, 
they stood somewhat outside—and as they 
may have felt, above—the sword-rattling 
and real-politik of what was then the 
German leading class. 

Nevertheless, when young Werner Ber- 
tin was called up for service and became 
perforce an obedient, unthinking cog in 
that tremendous machine which, for the 
moment, embodied “Germany,” even he 
couldn’t escape the contagion of that on- 
rushing torrent of masculinity, couldn’t 
help seeming to write down, protectingly 
and just the least bit patronizingly, to the 
poor girl left behind. “Be brave, by dear- 
est, and do not despair. For I'll come back 
to you someday!”—or so his brave, cheer- 
ful letters sounded to Lenore. 

For she had already fought her own 
woman’s battle alone; hiding it from her 
unsuspecting parents, without the help of 
the absent warrior. She had had their un- 
born child taken from her, for marriage 
(for reasons which I do not think the 
author makes quite convincing) was out 
of the question for the time, and Werner 
hadn’t even been willing to take what 
seemed to her the decent sporting chance 
of overstaying his leave for a few days. 

In the end, she took their union into 
her own determined and quietly capable 
hands, as she had taken that earlier crisis, 
for “it was none other than love that had 

come upon her—love that suffers, schemes, 
creates; just love.” And there was a “wed- 
ding with roses” and a breathless twenty- 
four hours of utter happiness before the 
D-train steamed out of Charlottenburg 
station and Lenore went back home to 
clasp the young husband’s cracked leather 
trunk with convulsive fingers and sob, 
“Dear lad, come back—Oh, come back!” 

That is all there is to the “story.” But 
the idyl is imbedded in and swept along 
with the whole human torrent of its time 
—the war itself, on the fringes of which 
the narrative is always hovering; the 
ironic humors and pettinesses behind the 
proud facade of the military machine; 
more especially, the life that went on be- 
hind the house-fronts and in the minds 
and hearts of those left at home. 

The novel has breadth and nobility, no 
less than intimate understanding and ten- 











derness. The hatefulness and futility of 
the war is a constant undertone rather 
than something thrust on us with petu- 
lance and shrillness. All that complex of 
details comprised in the word “home”— 
even to the jars of preserves stowed away 
in the cool, clean cellar—are filled in as 
calmly and affectionately as if war had 
never been heard of, and on the next page 
a few paragraphs will give us the sense of 
common tragedy overhanging all Europe 
from the Vistula to the Marne. The ease 
and poise, the union of reticence with ful- 


| ness and authority, are such as are found 
| only in work of the first order. No quirks 


and cranks, no mere cleverness or idle, 
self-conscious gestures. The writer him- 


| self has the self-effacing air of one con- 
| tent to serve merely as an instrument, 


through which flows, almost without effort 
of his own, some small part of ultimate 
truth. 


The American Scene 


SUMMER IS ENDED. By Joun HeErr- 
MANN. New York: Covici, Friede. 1932. 


$2 





Reviewed by JoNATHAN DANIELS 
NE of those serious young writ- 
ers who are emotionally and in- 
telligently enlisted in Farmers 
Holiday in Kansas and in the 


| march of hungry men on Washington, 


John Herrmann in his new novel, “Sum- 
mer Is Ended,” writes not at all as the lit- 
erary revolutionist but always as the 
artist, detached, understanding, and work- 
ing in a prose which builds irony and 
drama with almost passionate simplicity 
and restraint. 

American life as Mr. Herrmann portrays 
it in his stark succession of simple sen- 
tences is not the dramatic conflict of bar- 
ricaded farmers or dingy men marching on 
white Washington. As citizen these have 
stirred him, but as artist he knows they are 
sensational surface phenomena. With a 
deeper and more revolutionary thought- 
fulness he has drawn his American scene 
with greater quietness and truth and in 
the terms of a life of cheapness and pre- 
tense and irony, potent with futility even 
for those whom a single strong emotion 
arms with hope and expectation. 


His story is the utterly.simple one of | 


the continuing adoration of a Middle 





Western girl and woman for a man. He | 


has followed the life of Charlotte Dale 
and her quest of Carl Yoeman, whom she 
loves and wishes to be the father of her 
children, through a tawdry and preten- 
tious literary underworld from Middle 
Western and New York editorial offices to 
Le Café du Dome in Paris. There, without 








FROM “MY WAR,” 
by Szegedi Szuts. 





melodrama, he brings her life to fulfilment 
and in fulfilment to irony and futility. 

Not many craftsmen can build so per- 
fectly with such simple tools as Mr. Herr- 
mann has used. Every trick of fiction and 
every ornament of prose he rigorously ex- 
cludes. He tells his story and he draws his 
characters in a laconic manner through 
which his book emerges from the dangers 
of monotony to veraciousness and power. 
Untouched by its author’s sympathy with 
revolt in America of farmer and worker, 
“Summer Is Ended” is a picture of Amer- 
ica in which even now the deepest hunger 
is neither behind barricades nor in the 
marching armies of idle men. 





What You Can’t Say 


HOLD YOUR TONGUE!: Adventure in 
Libel and Slander. By Morris L. Ernst 
and ALEXANDER LinpEy. New York: 
William Morrow & Company. 1932. $2. 
Reviewed by ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 

O portion of the law lends it- 
self to popular treatment better 
than slander and libel. The 
questions are of practical im- 

portance to many laymen. The facts of 
cases are often amusing. The judicial de- 
cisions and the statutes are an attempt to 
strike a balance between conflicting poli- 
cies of wide importance to the community. 
Complete protection of the reputation of 
citizens from undeserved stain would fet- 
ter discussion unduly. Men will not speak 
as freely as the situation requires if they 
fear oppressive penalties for every mis- 
taken statement about an individual. 

The first question to arise is whether 
the utterances of the defendant are de- 
famatory at all. The tests for libel are 
more severe than for slander. Libel con- 
sists in writing or printing, which because 
of its permanent form is usually more in- 
jurious to the victim than slander by 
spoken words, which tend to fade away as 
soon as uttered. However, this distinction 
becomes dubious when the words are 
spoken over the radio to hundreds of 
thousands of listeners, and do far greater 
harm than a libelous letter seen by only 
a few persons. Another modern invention 
raising difficult questions is the phono- 
graph. When insults to the plaintiff are 
inscribed upon a record, are they slander 
because the words are only heard, or do 
they involve the heavier penalties of libel 
because they have a permanent form? 

“Hold Your Tongue!” is the first book 
to give a popular treatment of such ques- 
tions. The earlier chapters deal with dif- 
ferent kinds of derogatory statements,— 
charges of sexual misconduct, misrepre- 
sentations injuring a business, reflections 
on political candidates, criticisms of books, 
art, and the drama. The authors then dis- 
cuss the special position of newspapers, 
radio problems, and the difficulties of 
measuring reputation in money. Other 
chapters deal at length with novel and 
famous cases, like the Oscar Wilde libel 
suit; and attack the law of criminal libel. 

The book has two good qualities. First, 
it narrates the facts of many interesting 
cases, which even a lawyer cannot easily 
find because they are buried in the files 
of old newspapers. Second, it brings out 
many absurd inconsistencies between law 
in books and law in action. Rules which 
look well in a statute or judicial decision 
often contribute nothing to justice because 
of the practical difficulties of enforcement. 
For example, libels can often be published 
with impunity because of the dislike of 
the victim for publicity, the expense of 
litigation, and the habit of American 
juries to bring in small verdicts. 

At the same time the book has many 
shortcomings, and a good popular expo- 
sition of slander and libel still remains to 
be written. In the first place, the various 
topics are jumbled together. Some chap- 
ters look like copies of a scrap book. There 
is little attempt at an orderly presenta- 
tion of the relevant legal principles. State- 
ments of such principles are scattered 
through the book at unexpected points. 
The presentation of the law is usually ac- 
curate so far as it goes, except that the 
availability of truth as a defense is over- 
stated, but there is very little endeavor to 
show the development of a particular 
problem, the considerations for and 
against relief, and the difficulties of reach- 
ing a satisfactory conclusion. 

A much more serious defect is the total 
absence of references to the sources of the 
numerous cases described. This omission 
cannot be excused by the authors as 
“shunning technicalities.” If they wanted 
to avoid footnotes, they should have listed 
the judicial decisions and other sources in 
the back of the book. As it is, the reader 
has absolutely no way to test the accu- 
racy of what is said. Such an opportunity 
for verification is particularly needed in 
a book which takes a hostile attitude to- 
ward legal doctrines. If these attacks are 
fair, lawyers should be given the neces- 
sary information to enable them to 
remedy the evils, and if the attacks are 





unfair the authors ought not to withhold 
their sources. 

Finally, the book fails to discriminate 
between the decisions of judges and the 
verdicts of juries. For example, the very 
first page reprints a defamatory news- 
paper account of a vaudeville act of the 
three Cherry Sisters, who, we are told, 
sued the newspaper for libel and did not 
get a cent. In the absence of references, 
there is no means of knowing whether 
this injustice was inflicted by judicial de- 
cision or by the perversity of a jury. The 
distinction between the functions of judge 
and jury in a libel or slander case is very 
important and should have been con- 
stantly kept in mind. In so far as the in- 
consistencies and absurdities, of which 
the authors make so much, were com- 
mitted by courts, the law must assume 
direct responsibility and should make a 
determined effort to reform. However, the 
law cannot be blamed to the same extent 
for the behavior of juries. Occasionally 
absurd verdicts are an inevitable accom- 
paniment. of the jury system, which is 
deeply rooted in public opinion. Further- 
more, the authors have no right to expect 
consistency between the verdicts of two 
juries even if the cases before them are 
similar in their facts. As lawyers, they 
must know that one jury works entirely 
independently of the other. The only cure 
for these disadvantages of the jury system 
would be its abolition, and the authors 
give no indication that they are prepared 
to take that step. As a matter of fact, the 
current of thoughtful opinion is all in the 
opposite direction. 

The authors conclude that the best way 
of avoiding the absurd results they de- 
scribe would be to abolish libel and slan- 
der actions altogether. Perhavs they are 
correct in thinking that prosecutions for 
criminal libel are harsh and no longer 
necessary. However, if damage suits for 
defamation were also abolished, the con- 
sequences would surely be bad. Un- 
doubtedly some courts have gone too far 
in imposing liability, and some of the ab- 
surdities here pointed out ought to be re- 
moved. All this is possible without aban- 
doning the law of libel and slander. The 
suggested plan for getting rid of the ab- 
surdities by denying any remedy for dam- 
aging lies would be throwing out the baby 
with the bath. The success of a law can- 
not be tested merely by the close cases 
which get into court. The best effect of 
a law is found in the cases which are never 
litigated because a prospective wrongdoer 
is compelled to behave rightly by the fear 
of disagreeable consequences. As the law 
now stands, a speaker or writer refrains 
from many sorts of defamation for which 
a court would surely impose liability and 
for which a jury would surely assess 
heavy damages. If the deterrent of libel 
and slander actions were removed, defa- 


| mation would become far more frequent. 





The authors think it a sufficient remedy 
that the victim would have an opportu- 
nity to present his side of the case in print. 
Yet often he cannot afford to do this, and 
in any event he is justly entitled to have 
a tribunal pass on the truthfulness of the 
attacks on his reputation. 


Zechariah Chafee, Jr., is professor of 
law at Harvard University and has played 
an important part in many cases involving 
civil liberties. He is the author, among 
other books, of “Freedom of Speech.” 
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Profits or Privilege? 
PROFITS OR PROSPERITY. By Henry 


Pratr Fatrcuitp. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1932. $2.75. 

Reviewed by SuzANNE La FOLLETTE 
ROFESSOR FAIRCHILD, like sev- 
eral other students of our languish- 
ing economy, finds, in this book 
written for popular consumption, 

that “the insidious profit-motive” is “the 
festering sore . . . which is poisoning the 
whole body politic.” It is the private and 
highly centralized ownership of business, 
he thinks, as distinct from that of land and 
capital, with the demands of the owners 
for constantly increasing profits, which 
brings about over-investment, “overpro- 
duction,” and consequent economic col- 
lapse such as that which has thrown ten 
million American workers out of employ- 
ment and forced them to endure privation 
in the midst of the heaped-up products of 
their labor. 

In order to prove this thesis, Professor 
Fairchild is obliged to adopt some Pro- 
crustean tactics. By completely divorcing 
ownership of business—“the owner of the 
business owns the product”—from that of 
capital, he is able to divorce profits from 
interest. Your capitalist, by this process 
of reasoning, becomes a passive and 
blameless factor in production, merely 
lending for a consideration the means by 
which it is carried on; and the ways in 
which, under the present system, the con- 
sideration may be made usurious come 
in for no critical analysis in their bear- 
ing upon costs of production. Curiously 
enough, the money invested by the owner 
of business is not treated as capital 
by Professor Fairchild. His hypothetical 
Jones, who puts two million dollars of his 
own money into an automobile factory 
and gets back $100,000 in profit on his 
year’s output, certainly invests capital and 
is as much entitled to five per cent interest 
on his investment, one would think, as 
the “capitalist” whose money he borrows 
at $200,000 a year. But of course if his in- 
vestment were treated as capital his profit 
would appear clearly as interest on his in- 
vestment, and Professor Fairchild would 
have to devise another hypothetical case 
to prove his point. 

One may, I hope, be exempt from sus- 
picion of defending the profit-motive if 
one notes that Professor Fairchild fails to 
distinguish between real profits, or inter- 
est on capital actually invested in busi- 
ness, and the spurious profits which come 
from speculation in land and securities, 
watering of stocks (otherwise known as 
“capitalization of earning power”), capi- 
talization of franchises, and the various 
other devices by which our precious po- 
litical and economic system furthers the 
exploitation of the producing classes. Had 
he made this distinction it must at once 
have become clear to him that the evils 
which he ascribes to the profit-motive are 
really—in so far as they result from the 
scramble for gain—ascribable to the 
profit-motive acting on bad social adjust- 
ments. 

But Professor Fairchild prefers to 
ascribe bad social adjustments to the de- 
sire for profits. To be sure, he remarks 
that “the greatest aggregate of evil, the 
world over, has arisen out of the owner- 
ship of land,” which “is the fundamental 
source of power”; but he dodges the chal- 
lenge in this admission by implying that 
the evil no longer exists, because “so 
freighted with dangerous possibilities is 
this form of ownership that it was one of 
the first to be reduced to a somewhat 
equitable basis. . . .” Having thus adroitly 
if not too ingenuously skirted the menac- 
ing problem of expropriation, with all its 
disturbing implications, and having light- 
ly dismissed the “dangers and excesses” 
inherent in private ownership of capital 
in a monopolistic economy, he arrives at 
the conclusion that “the kind of owner- 
ship that creates disaster in the present 
day is . . . the ownership of business. If 
this could be transferred from private 
hands to the community it would cut right 
to the core of our economic distress. If this 
were done, it would make relatively little 
difference who owned the land or the 
capital.” 

The italics are mine. In other words, let 
the community own the product—or what 





is left of the product after industry has 
met the demands of the landlord and the 
capitalist, which are always as high as the 
traffic can bear, the demands of the State 
which Professor Fairchild ignores, and 
those of the political grafter which he 
takes for granted, and the demands of la- 
bor which can never be high so long as all 
land is legally occupied. Of course such a 
set-up is impossible; and of course if it 
were possible it would leave us about 
where we now are. Professor Fairchild 
stresses our need of a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth; he makes it clear that 
this is impossible so long as wealth is 
highly centralized; yet he never questions 
those liens “on production which bring 
about centralization. He has written a 
curious book. Rarely have I seen so many 
sound conclusions supported by so much 
unsound reasoning. The reason, of course, 
is that his central thesis is indefensible. 





since the war, without saying anything 
about it, but in comparison with what the 
Soviet government has spent for elaborate 
clubs, the true function of which, in spite 
of their social utility, is to exert political 
influence on the masses. In the Donetz 
coal fields, for instance, in the midst of 
dilapidated dwellings “little better than 
nigger kraals” he found club palaces 
“more sumptuous than anything in Ber- 
lin.” And there were many similar ex- 
amples. 

He is distressed at the “bestial hatred” 
constantly taught in the middle and 
higher schools, where bourgeois society is 
described—a literal quotation from a 
school reader entitled “Brotherhood”—as 
“desecrated, dishonored, wading through 
blood, besoiled. It presents itself to the 
world washed and brushed-up, making a 
pretense of morality, prating of culture 
and philosophy and ethics, of peace and 
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“Gigantomania”’ 


RED RUSSIA. By Tueopor Serert. New 

York: The Century Co. 1932. $3. 

HERE is a reassuring lack of en- 

thusiasm about Herr Seibert’s 

book, of any sort of gush. The 

Russian Revolution, in its fif- 
teenth year, is scarcely the place for it. 
Something has been accomplished, to be 
sure, but much has been paid for it. The 
mass of the people still live in conditions 
which would be deemed intolerable in 
any other country in the Western world. 
Liberty and justice, as understood in any 
other Western country, are unknown. Red 
Russia, in short, is no subject for bright 
young lady trippers, nor for bright young 
economists, scarcely less sober in their 
judgments. 

Herr Seibert was evidently a grown-up 
European when he went to Russia as the 
correspondent of several substantial Ger- 
man newspapers. He could speak Russian, 
so that he did not need to be spoon-fed; 
he stayed in the country for four years, 
and went out without being thrown out. 
He writes without any grudge, therefore, 
yet soberly, with the air of a resident who 
has had time to check up on his judg- 
ments. His book is not brilliant, but it is 
readable and evidently sincere, and it 
touches, first and last, on practically every 
phase of Soviet life. 


On the whole, Seibert’s impressions in- 
cline to be unfavorable. He sees the hope 
which the Revolution brought to those 
who had little in the old days, various 
minor social gains, here and there; but is 
continually disturbed by the Revolution’s 
false faces. The soviets themselves, how- 
ever admirable the system may be in 
theory, are nowadays only scene paint- 
ings. The real power is all at the top. Sta- 
lin’s autocracy is unchallenged. And he is 
surrounded—as other observers have 
pointed out—by comparatively insignifi- 
cant men. 

Tourists speak of the new houses for 
workingmen. Actually, Seibert says, the 
money spent for this purpose is trifling, 
not only in comparison with what West- 
ern Europe has spent in the same way 





order and righteousness. But seen in its 
true colors, it is a ravening beast, cele- 
brating a witches’ sabbath of anarchy, a 
focus of pestilence.” 

As for the press, outsiders can imagine 
what it is like if they picture all the news- 
papers, from Right to Left, in a country 
like Germany, written in the style and 
with the content of Berlin’s Rote Fahne. 
And that is the only peephole the Russian 
masses have on the outside world. If “any 
newspaper in Russia were to venture to 
bring out but one number attacking and 
blackguarding the Soviet Government in 
the way, in which, day after day, the Ger- 
man bolshevik papers attack the repub- 
lican government of Germany, all the 
editors would have been shot within 
twenty-four hours or would be on their 
way to Siberian forests.” 

Herr Seibert goes at length into the no- 
torious Shachty trial and the judicial 
murders of 1930, telling the story from 
the point of view of a member of the 
working press who watched the progress 
of these all but incredible dramas from 
day to day. He describes the “giganto- 
mania” which seized the Soviet state after 
the inauguration of the Five Year Plan. 
Everything must be the biggest ever, 
whether farm, power station, or what not, 
and regardless of economic realities. And 
he doubts that Russia is marching “pur- 
posively” toward a clearly conceived eco- 
nomic goal, so much as waging war, car- 
rying on a fierce economic campaign, 
characterized by sudden offensives, re- 
treats, changes of front, the use of shock 
troops, and typical war propaganda on a 
large scale.” 

Yet, when all the debit side is tallied 
up, the fact, Herr Seibert believes, that a 
social order, like our own, in which vast 
quantities of consumable goods are piled 
up, on the one hand, while millions suffer 
dire want and hunger on the other, is no 
“order” at all. He does not venture to out- 
line what changes must take place in the 
capitalistic order, which he evidently 
thinks will outlive bolshevism, but does 
remark that “the only will that can save 
Europe from the Red spectre in the East 
is embodied in the plain and venerable 
watchword ‘Ich dien’.” 





Soviet Life 


A SCIENTIST AMONG THE SOVIETS. 
By Jutian Huxiey. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1932. $1.75. 

THE SOVIET WORKER. By Joszr 
FREEMAN. New York: Horace Liveright. 
1932. $2.50. : 

Reviewed by Wi1t1am Henry CHAMBERLIN 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY and Mr. 
Freeman approach the problem of 
describing and interpreting Soviet 
life from different angles. Professor 
Huxley sets down in somewhat rambling 
and discursive fashion the ideas and im- 
pressions which he acquired as a result of 
his visit to Russia with a party of British 
scientists and professional men in the 
summer of 1931. Mr. Freeman endeavors, 
with the aid of copious citations from So- 
viet laws and regulations, to describe “the 
economic, social, and cultural status of 
labor in the U. S. S. R.” Of the two books 
Professor Huxley’s is not only much more 
entertaining reading, but more valuable 
to the reader because it is the product of 
an open and not of a closed mind. . 
This reviewer felt in reading Professor 
Huxley’s work that the Soviet Union, in- 
sofar as the world’s judgment is con- 
cerned, has unmistakably benefited by 
the long period of economic distress that 
has overtaken the rest of the world. More 
than once the author, no doubt uncon- 
sciously, seems to derive optimism about 
Russia from pessimism about the state of 
the rest of the world. 


While he is quite free from the dogmatic 
faith that sometimes makes the foreign 
sympathizer with the Soviet régime more 
reluctant to admit defects and shortcom- 
ings than are the Russian Communists 
themselves, Professor Huxley evidently 
left Russia in a distinctly friendly and 
sympathetic state of mind. He finds com- 
munist Russia “a going concern, thor- 
oughly alive, which has survived grave 
hardships in the past and is prepared to 
endure more for the realization of its 
Plan.” He believes that Russia, “even at 
its present embryo stage of development,” 
is in advance of other countries in the fol- 
lowing things: 


The technique and the very. idea of 
large-scale planning; the socialization 
of agriculture; the reduction of private 
profit and class distinctions; the provi- 
sion of peacetime incentives which shall 
on the one hand not be merely individ- 
ualist, and on the other not be centred 
mainly on the crude worship of national 
power; the elevation of science and sci- 
entific method to its proper place in af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Freeman discusses the life of the 
Russian worker under a variety of aspects. 
He takes up, among other subjects, trade- 
unions, Soviet labor laws, wages, hours 
and labor productivity, distribution and 
consumption, the question of forced labor, 
etc. As he says in his introduction, there is 
a dearth of material in English dealing 
with the status and living conditions of 
the Soviet worker. It may be doubted, 
however, whether his book is a valuable 
or useful contribution to knowledge of 
the subject. 

In the first place, Mr. Freeman’s ex- 
haustive quotations from Soviet labor 
laws and trade union resolutions do not 
seem to be adequately balanced by first 
hand observation of the working of these 
laws in practice or by clearcut pictures of 
the conditions under which the Soviet 
worker actually lives and works. This 
method of relying on legal citations rather 
than on first hand observation (despite 
the fact that the author tells us that he 
spent some time in Russia) gives the book 
a dry and abstract character. The Soviet 
worker as a human being does not emerge 
from the long clutter of legal and news- 
paper citations. 

A second and more serious defect in the 
book is the author’s obvious bias, his un- 
willingness to admit anything detrimental 
to Soviet living conditions. Nothing could 
be more misleading than Mr. Freeman’s 
habit of chronicling money wage increases 
in Soviet industries during recent years 
without anywhere taking account of the 
rapidly shrinking purchasing power of the 
rouble. It is true, as Mr. Freeman states, 
that money wages in all branches of So- 
viet industry are higher in 1932 than in 
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1928. But it is equally true, as Mr. Free- 
man does not say, that during the last 
three or four years prices in the codpera- 
tive stores have risen faster than wages, 
that many other living expenses, such as 
railroad fares, have also gone up faster 
than wages, that prices on the private 
markets, where the workers and em- 
ployees must buy a considerable part of 
their foodstuffs, unless they are to be con- 
tent with a very meagre diet, have risen 
five- or ten-fold. 

Mr. Freeman’s statement that “an ade- 
quate supply of grain and sugar was at the 
disposal of the population during 1931” is 
simply laughable to anyone who lived and 
travelled in Russia during that year, while 
his citation of statistics purporting to 
show large percentage increases in the 
marketable supply of potatoes, butter, 
eggs, and meat during 1931 is so definitely 
at variance with the observable facts as to 
cast grave doubt on the scientific accuracy 
with which the statistics were compiled. 
His treatment of the problems involved in 
collectivization, of the fate of the kulaks, 
and of many other subjects is similarly 
marked by a one-sided ignoring of many 
relevant facts. 

In short, Mr. Freeman’s work, like all 
books which are obviously written for the 
purpose of making out a case “for” or 
“against” the Soviet régime is of little 
value to the open-minded seeker after 
truth. The word propaganda is often mis- 
used and abused in connection with 
Russia. But Mr. Freeman’s book may 
fairly be called propaganda—and very 
dull propaganda at that. 

William Henry Chamberlin is the Rus- 
sian correspondent of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor and author of “Soviet 
Russia.” 





An Enigmatic Figure 


TALLEYRAND. By Durr Cooper. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1932. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Franx MonaGHAN 

HILE Mr. Cooper has little 

thet is new in documenta- 

tion or interpretation to offer 

the reader who is familiar 
with the work of Lacour-Gayet and 
Fabre-Luce which has preceded his, and 
though « conservative bias disfigures his 
book, he has written for the general reader 
a charming portrait of one of the most 
interesting figures in European history. 
He has produced what is undoubtedly 
the most satisfying biography in English. 
Mr. Cooper writes well and has spent 
much time in the contemplation of his 
hero, for whom he presents a lengthy, 
though not conclusive, defense. He main- 
tains that “Talleyrand was a true patriot 
and a wise statesman, to whom neither 
contemporaries nor posterity has done 
justice.” The author argues that Talley- 
rand’s outlook was not merely French, 
but was European. Here we see the states- 
man working to preserve the peace of 
Europe and attempting to form an alliance 
with England, whose constitution and 
government he greatly admired. When he 
was disloyal to that church in which he 
was a bishop, he was loyal to the larger 
interests of France; when disloyal to Na- 
poleon, he was very loyal to his country; 
and when he seemed to be disloyal to 
France, he was faithful to the larger in- 
terests of Europe. But, during all these 
shifting allegiances, he was always loyal 
to himself. Mr. Cooper quotes Talley- 
rand's remark to Lamartine to excellent 
effect: 


Iam thought immoral and Machiavel- 
lian; I am only calm and disdainful. I 
have never given evil counsel to a gov- 
ernment or to a prince, but I do not 
share their fall. After shipwrecks there 
must be pilots to save the victims. I 
have presence of mind and guide them 
to some port; little matter what port, 
provided it shelters them . . . my pre- 
tended crimes are the dreams of im- 
beciles. Has a clever man ever the need 
to commit a crime? Crime is the re- 
source of political half-wits . . . I have 
had weaknesses, some would say vices 
—but crimes, fi donc. 


Certainly stupidity was never one of the 
weaknesses of this enigmatic figure who 
possessed throughout a memorable career 
the diplomatic faculty of “appearing open, 
while remaining impenetrable.” 
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sponge called the brain. 





N enormous amount of effort has been wasted on listing the six (or 
the thirty-six) original plots. The plots as detailed, seemed plau- 
sible enough, so far as they go, but they leave out of consideration 
the most important element of a story, the unknown character, who 

happens to be the reader at any time. 

If the story fits into the mind of the unknown and causes some reaction, it 
is successful, and the plot is completed. The more universal the story, the 
greater the spread of unknown characters, or readers. Now as to plot. There 
is only one authentic plot. Something happens. That’s all. And it need not be 
in the story itself, if the writing is potent enough to set fire to that damp 
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Modern Scientists 


MEN AGAINST DEATH. By Pauvut bE 
Kruir. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 1932. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Henry R. Viets, M.D. 

HE success of Dr. de Kruif’s “Mi- 

crobe Hunters” has found a 

logical sequel in “Men Against 

Death.” Pungent, melodramatic 
stuff, served for the movie-minded pub- 
lic, seems to be the popular demand; no 
one is better qualified than de Kruif to 
satisfy this appetite. With a journalistic 
probe he investigates the careers of 
twelve modern scientists who have ad- 
vanced medicine, accurately describing 
the laboratories where they work and 
their methods of research. Their emo- 
tional reactions, however, are somewhat 
distorted by de Kruif and the value of the 











accomplishments of part of the list con- 
siderably over-rated. 





For the first we can give him nothing 


_ but praise. He draws a picture of the 


scientist’s environment with superb skill. 
“The red brick building on the hill,” as a 
description of the Hygienic Laboratory in 
Washington of the United States Public 
Health Service, with Spencer, Evans, and 
McCoy at work, is an unforgettable pic- 
ture. To gather all the details of the inner 
activities of a famous laboratory and pre- 
sen them in an interesting way is a task 
which is greatly to be commended; de 
Kruif is a past master and nothing of im- 
portance escapes him. 

Dr. de Kruif falls far short, however, in 
justly describing the emotions of the 
worker. Excitement and pleasure as the 
result of labor well done are to be ex- 
pected, but not the other emotions de- 
picted in reportorial style by the author. 
Not every discovery in medicine is quite 
a Hollywood drama or the subject for a 
tabloid headline, as de Kruif would have 
us believe. Gentle souls like Banting or 
Minot must quail at the ebullition of de 
Kruif in his attempts to read their inner 
thoughts; they will be amused, but hardly 
grateful. 

Thirdly, we are too near these men to 
really evaluate much of their work. Bant- 
ing, who found insulin; Minot, who de- 
veloped liver therapy for anemia; and 
Schaudinn, the discoverer of the cause of 
social disease, are certainly stars of the 
first magnitude. Wagner-Jauregg, Finsen, 
Strandberg, and some of the other scien- 
tists are probably of less importance; but 
who should judge a man’s place in the 








world a hundred years hence, or even 
ten? 

Dr. de Kruif, however, has written an 
interesting book, often slangy in style, but 
based on a sound knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances under which some recent 
medical discoveries were made. He has a 
feebler penetration into the psychological 
reactions of the scientists involved. In- 
tellectually the book is of considerable 
mediocrity; emotionally, a glorious mov- 
ing picture. Some of the best material oc- 
curs in the prologue and epilogue, for 
here we can estimate the natural simplic- 
ity and philosophical cast of de Kruif’s 
mind. He has escaped from the laboratory 
to live a life in the open and rightly thinks 
that such a joyous existence will, per- 
haps, do as much to prolong his life as all 
the efforts of men of science to overcome. 





disease. 








The Story of “T’ 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONSCIOUS- 
NESS. By C. Daty Kine. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1932. 


Reviewed by JosepH JasTROW 


R. KING possesses to a marked 

degree the essential require- 

ments for one venturing to 

write upon this vexed subject: 
clear logical insight, facility of phrase, and 
the maintenance of the human interest 
side of the problem. The book has the 
strange distinction of actually sticking to 
the subject, which is a thorny and knotty 
one—a combination perhaps unknown 
botanically but abundant philosophically. 
It is the “psychology of consciousness” 
which is as factual, if rightly approached, 
as the psychology of reflex action. 

Mr. King is indebted to Dr. Watson for 
a popular interest in his topic. Apparently 
the public woke up to the existence of 
the mystic “I” when the Behavorist an- 
nounced that consciousness doesn’t exist. 
The obsequies at the demise which seem 
to have consisted of a denial—service gave 
consciousness news value, which Dr. Wat- 
son accepts as a valid index of signifi- 
cance. It was on a par with Mrs. Eddy’s 
announcement that pain was mortal er- 
ror, yet how differently arrived at! As a 
fact the essential core of behaviorism has 
been assimilated into the accredited psy- 
chology and was well on its way thereto 
long before 1912, which is the hegira year 
of Behaviorism. The physiological basis of 
the “I” is abundantly recognized by every 
naturalistic psychologist. 

The rest of extreme Behaviorism began 
as a hasty error and was soon expanded 
into popularly acceptable but non-sequi- 
tur doctrines concerning the universality 
of a simple type of conditioning and the 
abolition of heredity, and other startling 
generalizations. The proper vein for an es- 
say on “Is Consciousness Necessary?” did 
not appear until a clever pen brought out 
“Is Sex Necessary?” The answer to both 
queries is the same: Presumably not, in 
some Martian or Neptunian existence, but 
in man as he is, the questions carry a hu- 
morous rather than a philosophical scep- 
ticism. 

So far as human psychology goes, that 
science finds its warrant and its special 
status of codrdinate import with the to- 
tality of the physical sciences, because of 
that function which we call consciousness, 
not because we know how it arose or 
wherein it consists but because such is the 
psychic life of man. The nature of con- 
sciousness is indeed a technical question. 








te 


Mr. King is co-author with Professor 
Marston of a notable volume on “Integra. 
tive Psychology,” in turn founded upon 
the Unit Response theory. Under that 
view, which is well supported by the re. 
cent increase in knowledge, the essence 
of a psychic act is an integration of 
stimulus and a response through a neural 
mechanism which generates its own ten. 
dencies. That is “the hidden machinery.” 
The S-R, or stimulus-response theory, 
even as stated by the moderate behavior. 
ist, is completely barren, because it omits 
the vital factor which brings it about that 
certain goings-on are stimuli, and as wel] 
what types of response they induce. Even 
the mechanistic notion of function pro. 
vides for the fact that what you get out of 
a slot machine depends rather more on 
what kind of machine it is than upon the 
circumstance that many of them have the 
same habit of responding to nickels; and 
if we add, “having been conditioned to 
them in the early stages of their exis- 
tence,” it is not a more nonsensical con- 
clusion than many an argument to be 
found in college psychologies. 

Consequently heredity remains the vita] 
determinant of things as they are, includ- 
ing consciousness and the possibilities of 
growth in the rights and privileges ap- 
pertaining thereto, as the college-degree 
formula has it. The Integrative Psychol- 
ogy which Mr. King professes includes 
the psychonic theory of consciousness, 
That mysterious function, which makes 
the story of “I,” is associated, indeed iden- 
tified, with what takes place at the syn- 
apses in the neurones; that part of a syn- 
apse which is energized whenever an im- 
pulse passes over it or them, is a psychon. 
The validity of such a concept is a matter 
for future consideration. 

Mr. King presents an ambitious pro- 
gramme. It includes a practical phase—an 
unusual but intrinsically essential part of 
the entire issue of the “I” and what the 
“T’ does in the use of his privileges as a 
citizen of the realm of consciousness—in 
which the general reader may find his 
greatest interest. For it turns out that far 
from ignoring consciousness, the whole 
purpose of living is to expand and exalt it. 
The life abundant is one, like the prom- 
ised land, overflowing with the milk and 
honey of consciousness. We may call it 
experience, but it is conscious experience 
in ever widening and rising measure that 
we all live for and by. Oriental and Occi- 
dental life philosophies contrast in the 
types of consciousness that they aim to 
attain. Mr. King believes that this power 
of getting the most of our awareness can 
be and should be trained, and suggests 
steps in this culture. This is not introspec- 
tion nor the introversion so easily leading 
to an ingrown consciousness; it is objec- 
tive and makes the observer himself the 
observed. It sounds mystic but the claim 
is pragmatic. 

I am not subscribing unreservedly to 
the group of these, which fail somewhat 
of successful integration, in what remains 
a suggestive and an original contribution. 
I wish to call attention only to the fact 
that it is a fresh, a clear, and a distinctive 
approach to a problem much confused be- 
cause of its constant intertwining with 
other questions inherited from the period 
when psychology had not yet been eman- 
cipated from the protectorate of philoso- 
phy, and from other stages which are 
relics of the reaction which made it a sub- 
ject of a mechanical biology. Apart from 
its main theses, it is a book rich in fertile 
hints to the psychologically minded. 








This Group of Current Books: 


De Wo re Howe. Harpers. 


Macmillan. 
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The Saturday Review Recommends 


OUR TIMES. By Marx Sutuivan. Scribners. 

The third volume of Mr. Sullivan’s vivacious retrospect of recent 
years, covering the period from 1909-1914. 
NEW LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Edited by M. A. 


The correspondence of an author not the least delightful part of 
whose writing consists in his informal letters. 
THRILLS OF A NATURALIST’S QUEST. By Raymonp S. Drrmars. 


The adventures of a snake specialist. 


SWIFT. By Cart Van Doren. Viking. om 
A biography that is at once scholarly and entertaining. 
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‘Principally on Snakes 


THRILLS OF A NATURALIST’S QUEST. 
By Raymonp L. Drrmars. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1932. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Water A. Dyer 


F one may hazard a guess, serious 
naturalists will read this latest book 
by Curator Ditmars for the fund of 
valuable information, based on long 
experience and observation, which is to 
be found in its latter half; lay readers— 
and there will be many of them—will read 
it for the amazing and amusing adventures 
and the delightful horrors of its first half. 

Raymond Ditmars is a naturalist of es- 
tablished authority, but he is not a dry 
recorder of learned facts. He possesses the 
gift of expression and of appealing to the 
emotions of his readers; he possesses 
marked sympathy for his animal charges, 
and above all he is gifted with genuine 
humor. There are times when he is irre- 
sistibly funny. 

You may picture a youth of eighteen, 
working as an assistant in the entomologi- 
cal section of the American Museum of 
Natural History, spending his days affix- 
ing little numbered triangles of paper to 
pinned beetles, or fumigating trays of 
moths and butterflies, while his heart was 
out in the woods and his mind was run- 
ning on snakes. Occasionally he was al- 
lowed to accompany collecting expe- 
ditions, and one delightful chapter de- 
scribes the emergence of the seventeen- 
year cicadas from their long interment, 
but his greatest interest on these occasions 
was in watching the naturalists turn up 
flat stones in search of bugs; they might 
also disclose the long, slimy, slithery 
forms that he loved. And you may picture 
him devoting his brief noon hour to a run 
across the park to the reptile house at the 
zoo, where on one occasion he helped the 
keeper to remove the obstinate integu- 
ment from a boa constrictor that was hav- 
ing trouble with the process. 

Receiving little encouragement in his 
serpentine researches from his entomo- 
logical superior, young Ditmars at length 
prevailed upon his dubious but evidently 
indulgent family to permit him to con- 
vert the top story of the house into a rep- 
tilian seraglio and to install there, in cases, 
a choice collection of vicious and ve- 
nomous vipers. Hither came from Trini- 
dad a box containing such charming 
specimens as fer de lance, bushmaster, 
and boa constrictor, and the account of 
their transfer to the cases forms one of 
the high spots of the book. The deadly 
bushmaster chased its keeper across the 
room and the boa wound its tail around 
the banister in the hall and refused to 
budge until Raymond’s father, coming 
upstairs to see what was the matter, prod- 
ded it. 

There was the time when the young 
naturalist exchanged a spare boa with a 
snake charmer named Olga for one of her 
pythons named Sultan, transporting the 
serpents on the elevated train in a wash- 
basket. There was the time when he jour- 
neyed to Brazil in search of South Ameri- 
can snakes and kept them in his hotel 
room in Rio de Janeiro. One of them was 
starving for lack of the small fish which 
constituted its sole diet. Small fish Dit- 
mars could not buy anywhere, so he was 
forced to steal them at night from a park 
basin and to keep them in his bathtub at 
the hotel. 

Ditmars in due time realized his early 
ambition and became curator of reptiles 
at the New York Zodlogical Park. Later 
he was made curator of mammals as well, 
and his interest in part shifted to quadru- 
peds. But still there were adventures in 
strange parts of the country, a season with 
a circus menagerie, the capturing of rat- 
tlesnakes and copperheads, intimate re- 
lations with cobras, and scientific experi- 
ments with venom, as well as varied ex- 
periences with elephants, bears, monkeys, 
apes, and other creatures. 

The last few chapters deal with animal 
habits, care in captivity, market prices, 
rare specimens, and the like. They have 
their unquestionble value, but the lay 
reader will possibly suspect that they 
were added at the request of a publisher 
who desired a few more thousand words 
to bulk up the volume to standard size. 
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Translations from the Chinese 


CATHARSIS 


HE smart freighter City of Elwood 
Was unloading at Pier 58. 
What’s your cargo, I asked the mate. 
“Myrobolloms, gunnies, and tea,” he replied, 
“And 3000 tons of castor oil beans, 
Physic enough for the whole of America.” 
And I thought to myself, 
Perhaps that’s exactly what this civilization needs: 
A good purge. 


Certainly our economics is costive 
And our bowels of mercy 
Suffer from constipation. 


EIGHT HOURS 


The young poet complained 

Of low dearthy spirits 

And inadequate transmission into print. 
Both in literature and in metaphysics 
(Suggested the Old Mandarin) 

The best remedy for biliousness 

Is, get a little sleep. 


ARTS OF GOVERNMENT 


Why, oh Fountain of Wisdom, 

Is this humble existence 

Plagued with ironics? 

The old Mandarin was flattered to receive 
An invitation to dine with the Emperor 
And then, in the same mail, found a bill 
For the Imperial Income Tax. 


THE LAUGH 


Once, in the season of fiscal nadir, 

Two necessitous mandarins 

After gazing in the window of the famous jeweler 
To see how many jade necklaces 

Were, that week, reduced 

From twelve thousand to six, 

Passed on, one of them remarking, 

“Now our duty is accomplished.” 

The other, cleft by some twinge of comedy, 
Laughed loud and shrill. 


Fifth Avenue, long unaccustomed to laughter, 
Turned apprehensively to stare 

Wondering whether Congress had again denied Beer 
Or grass had been found growing 

In the streets of Detroit. 


LITERARY NOTE 


Mu Kow, the poet, printed some verses 
About the telephone booth at Putnam’s 
Suggesting mildly that visitors who come in 
Merely to use the phone 

May also some day purchase a book. 

The bookstore was pleased 

And posted the verses in the booth. 

The first time they put it up, it was stolen. 
The second time, someone wrote on it 
Your American monosyllable of sans-géne: 
Nerts. 


“WOMEN ON PERCENTAGE” 


Variety, that frolicsome paper, 

Once figured out a decimal system 

For reckoning the Coefficient of Appeal 
Of the ladies of the stage. 

“Women on Percentage,” they called it, 
And graded vaudeville prima donnas 
In 10 qualities of showmanship. 

These were the divisions: — 
Modishness, Neatness, Make-Up, 
Coiffure, Lighting, Personality, 
Delivery, Routine, Originality, 

And Applause. 


The naive Old Mandarin introduced this calculus 
As a game of Truth at a women’s club party 
And became very unpopular. 


WISDOM OF THE LENS 


But the profoundest classification of humanity 
Was that of the eminent Portrait Photographer 
Whose filing cases unconsciously revealed 

The order of importances 

From the camera’s point of view: — 

Brides 

Children 

Young Women 

Women 

Men. 





CONGRATULATION 
Delightful phrase 
Was that of the colored janitor 
Who received a tip for some service. 
“Did you get that Dollar I left for you?” said the tenant. 
“Yassuh,” smiled Fuscus, 
“That’s just what I wanted 
To congratulate you about.” 


CONSIDERATE 
Good old Chaucer, 
Always genial and accommodating, 
Even planned his birth and death 
To make things easy for his students. 
No wonder we love him, 
His dates are so easy to remember— 
1340-1400. 


THOUGHTS IN THE PARK 


The Aberdeen terrier sneered at the mongrel 
For his haphazard lineage 

But a few days later, Scottie was seen 

Being taken to the vet. 

Thoroughbreds ride in more elevators, 
Mused the mutt, 

But also they have more worms. 


ON THE DEFENSIVE 


In a recent auction sale 

I was pleased by the catalogue note 

On a book well known to bibliophiles, 

The Bondage of Ballinger, by Roswell Field: — 
“An ideal Christmas gift 

For the wife of the collector 

Who must apologize for his collecting.” 


THE UMLAUT 


Gazing sadly at the Swedish delicatessen 
The adipose and esurient Old Mandarin 
Saw lingon jam (a kind of cranberry), 
Teewurst of pure pork, 

Swedish brown beans, 

Anchovies, matjes herring, 

Praliner, Spisbréd, Fiskeboller, 

And Knackebréd 

(From the Knackebrédsbageri in Goteborg.) 


O Greta Garbo, 

Was it on such pinguid victual 

You preserved that heavenly figure? 

Is it the umlaut that keeps one slender? 


PERCENTAGE OF SLIP 


The Chief Engineer of the steamship 
Showed me his daily report:— 
Revolutions of engines, 126,000 
Engine run today, 418 miles 

Actual run, 394 miles 

Percentage of slip, 6.4 


Oh if I could propel my own affairs 
With so small a Percentage of Slip. 


STERN CHASE 


Sometimes, watching the electric news bulletin 
In Times Square 

I forget to read the fiery message 

Fascinated to watch the little flickering period 
Swimming along at the tail of the sentence 
Like a baby goldfish 

Trying to catch up. 

I have a horrid thought, that’s Me. 


CHEVY CHASE 


Terrified, but exultant, 
I hardened myself to drive the little Chevrolet 


Through the New York Traffic. 


But still I wondered 
Why are the trucks that rumble just ahead of me 


Always the hugest in town? 


UNTO THIS LAST 


John Ruskin, sensitive student of aesthetics, 
Would be startled by the portrait of himself 
Bearded, very red in the lips, 

Blazoned on the cover of a spare-tire: 

SMOKE JOHN RUSKIN, 5C CIGAR. 


THE POWER-HOUSE 


Out for my evening stroll 

I discovered on 84th Street 

A power-house, quietly humming to itself, 
And though I lived near-by 

I had never known it was there. 


Some people are like that. 
CHRISTOPHER MOoRr.eEy. 
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Biography 
COLONEL ROOSEVELT, Private Cit- 

izen. By Earte Looxer. Revell. 1932. 

$2.50. 

Mr. Looker is the author of “The White 
House Gang,” which a year or two ago 
proved a very popular addition to the still 
rising stacks of Rooseveltiana. Here he 
turns to the final period of the great career 
—now, perhaps, the most interesting pe- 
riod because it is the one upon which the 
least has been published and about which 
some mystery still remains. The book 
opens with a scene at Sagamore Hill in 
February, 1915, when Roosevelt was al- 
ready actively planning the volunteer 
division which he hoped to lead into the 
World War; it ends by reprinting that 
pathetic correspondence with Baker and 
Wilson in the spring of 1917, when the 
martial vision which Roosevelt had cher- 
ished for thirty years was finally shat- 
tered. Except for some scanty details on 
the organization of that dream division, 
however, the book contains little else. It 
is chiefly another expression of the un- 
critical adoration which Roosevelt stirred 
in so many minds, and which still lives 
after him. 

Mr. Looker represents the Colonel as 
having been convinced at the time of his 
visit with the Kaiser in 1910 that a world 
war was a certainty and that the United 
States would be drawn into it. This is used 
to explain Roosevelt’s later passion for 
preparedness; it is a view not always easy 
to reconcile with the published facts, but 
Roosevelt’s reaction to the Berlin visit is 
apparently given on the authority of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who has endorsed the book. 
Another detail may be from the same 
source. Early in 1915 Roosevelt and Mr. 
Frank Knox were eagerly planning the 
projected division when Mrs. Roosevelt 
broke in: “Both you men,” she said, “are 
exactly like two small boys playing at sol- 

+ ” 


diers. 
Fiction 
A TIME TO SOW. By Evans WALL. Mac- 
aulay. 1932. $2. 
Evans Wall has a way with back- 
grounds. In each of his novels the social, 
the economic environment of his people is 
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given in understanding and significant de- 
tail. His men and women are born of their 
time and place and move through them 
rightly as fish through their familiar wa- 


ter. His novels being placed in the South, | 


he has shown successively the differing 
struggles of the white, the half-white, and 
the colored dwellers there. In “A Time to 
Sow,” the story is of the effort to keep an 
impoverished farm above the surface of 


submerging debt and mortgage. The back- | 
ground lives. The work of the men, the | 


work of the horses, pull at the reader with 
a tiring and physical reality. Day opens 


on hopelessness and closes on hopelessness | 


until eventually after such long and bitter 
battle the tide begins to turn a little for 
the better. There is with work and work 
and work a way out. 

But with the story of the characters a 
creaking difference is felt. They do not 
live, they are merely used by Mr. Wall to 
point, if not a moral, at least a theory. The 
unfolding of the physical awakening of 
woman to love is a dangerous phenome- 
non to handle. The ridiculous and the sen- 
timental press so closely upon the inex- 
pert. Mr. Wall’s bride reminds one all too 
often of those books—where are they 
now?—on “What a Young Wife Ought to 
Know.” What must have been to the 
author very real reachings out toward en- 
compassing experience are, unfortunately, 
for the reader merely embarrassing con- 
tortions of a not unusual young woman. 


AMOS THE WANDERER. By W. B. Max- 

WELL. Dodd, Mead. 1932. $2. 

Mr. Maxwell has written another of his 
gentle, rambling, old-fashioned novels. 
Another quiet soul, under his facile guid- 
ance, finds that adventure may snuggle 
at the ingle-nook as well as roam the 
world, and that happiness may be inside 
the garden gate. In this case, Amos is a 
young man tied reluctantly to his father’s 
dull business in a dull English village and 
longing for what may lie beyond the rim 
of his cupped life. And so he says goodbye 
to the girl for whom he feels enough to 
fear the binding quality of her. 

After only a very short journey, Amos 
comes upon new ties not to be denied. He 
settles down to take care of a tubercular 


man and to assume the burden of the lat- 
ter’s work. When death comes to the in- 
valid to release Amos, he has already 
taken on new obligations by promising to 
marry a sister infected with the brother’s 
disease. Not a very gay life this, but death 
once more lies at the end of a vista and 
Amos returns to the dull English village 
and the dull business in both of which he 
now finds an illumination. 

The girl of the first part also returns to 
the village and tells Amos in page after 
page of her adventures during her ab- 
sence. She has been around the world be- 
fore she was twenty-two, she has con- 
sorted with pigmies and cannibals, she 
has shot big game, and she has married a 
missionary. Nevertheless, she is content, 
the missionary dead, to end the book in 
Amos’s arms. 


International 


THE BIRTH OF THE NATIONS. By Va- 
LERIU Marcu. Translated by Epen and 
Cepar Paut. Viking. 1932. $3.75. 

We are informed that the author of this 
volume—“born a Rumanian, thinking like 
a French philosopher, and using German 
as a literary medium—is well equipped 
for these literary explorations into the 
past out of which the Europe of today has 
emerged.” Lest we be accused of lack of 
appreciation of this tri-partite heritage, 
we may admit this at once. 

We are constrained to add, however, 
that the book has no more significance 
than a “literary exploration.” It is excel- 
lently written, a quality which the trans- 
lators have as usual skilfully carried over 
into English. And it will have for some 
readers a veritable charm. They must, 
however, bring to the reading of it a vast 
equipment of historical knowledge. Marcu 
is not writing history, he is writing an 
essay about historical forces. After the 
manner of some of our own mono-na- 
| tional essayists, he assumes an encyclo- 
| pedic knowledge and becomes lyrical over 
| the consequences. 

It is always a temptation to treat history 
in terms of its more or less striking fig- 
ures. Marcu flits from Tommaso Campa- 
nella to Richelieu, from Descartes to Ur- 
ban VIII, from Blaise Pascal to Grotius, 
from Father Joseph to Cromwell and 
Maximilian with the same irritating fa- 
miliarity with which some of our contem- 
porary “current-events” lecturers like to 
convey the impression that they are “in 
the know.” 

It is an excellent book for those who 














like this kind of a book. 


Miscellaneous 


TOURING UTOPIA: The Realm of Con- 
structive Humanism. By Frances THE- 
RESA RussELL. Dial. 1932. $2.50. 
Professor Russell had no dearth of ma- 

terial. Wistful members of the human 

race, exercising wisdom, whimsey, or jest, 


| perhaps all three, have concocted so many 
| Utopias for a heedless world that the 


author has devoted all of ten pages to 
classified lists. Even so, she excludes so- 
cialistic and communistic expositions, as 
well as accounts of codperative communi- 
ties in practice. Here are Utopias central 
and peripheral, satiric Utopias and uto- 
pistic satires, treatises, predictions, fan- 
tasies, arcadias, and a map of the whole 
empyreal realm. Many of them could be 
modeled in cardboard and put out for the 
Christmas trade. This practical world 
could provide no more ironic fate. 

The utophian scheme, taken collec- 
tively, is found to emphasize environment 
and external betterment, considering “fa- 
vorable circumstance a powerful first aid 
to personal integrity.” Government is a 
benevolent and efficient autocracy. Edu- 
cation is free and universal; labor and 
leisure are shared alike by all. Miss Rus- 
sell also has burrowed into utopian beauty 
and art, religion and morality, domestic- 
ity, marriage and the other mores, with 
the worlds of H. G. Wells grabbing a 
whole chapter. A pretty tale, but in the 
end, she fails to give most Utopias a pass- 
ing grade. Of the ten dozen (!) on the list, 
not a third pass the main tests she applies. 
The majority are “either fragmentary or 
lop-sided or fanatic or vague or conceived 
in skepticism rather than faith.” And so 
here we are again, back to our miserable 
earth, and almost on the verge of sum- 
moning Professor Pangloss. 











Books for Christmas 
By Amy LoveMaNn 


HE inexorable demands of space 

forced us to break off abruptly 

last week in the very midst of our 

summary of books which might 
prove fitting gifts for those whose tastes 
run to the arts. With no further preamble 
we resume where we left off then, in the 
middle of a sentence recommending Sze. 
gedi Szut’s “My War” (Morrow), a history 
in pictures of a Hungarian soldier’s ex- 
periences in the World War; “A Wanderer 
in Woodcuts” (Farrar & Rinehart), by H. 
Glintenkamp; Lynd Ward’s novel in wood- 
cuts, “Wild Pilgrimage” (Smith & Haas), 
and Norman Bel Geddes’s extremely in- 
teresting “Horizons” (Little, Brown), an 
application of his theories to cars, motor 
cars, steamships, etc. This is the place, we 
think, to include Ernest Hemingway’s 
“Death in the Afternoon” (Scribners), for 
it’s as a fine art that he looks upon bull- 
fighting, and here, too, we insert John 
Erskine’s new novel “Tristan and Isolde” 

(Bobbs-Merrill), since the musician or 
the musical ought to find in it added in- 
terest. 

There is small doubt, we suppose, that 
many readers find little outside of fiction 

of interest. For such of these as you may 
number among the prospective recipients 
of your gifts we have selected novels in 
accordance with what may be varied 
tastes. For those who find fascination in 
study of human relations and who are es- 
pecially concerned with the family as an 
institution there is a group of books which 
includes some of the outstanding fiction 
of the season: “Family History,” by V. 
Sackville West (Doubleday, Doran), 
“Greenbanks” (Farrar & Rinehart), by 
Dorothy Whipple, which we have already 
mentioned in another place; “A Good 
Man’s Love” (Harpers), by E. M. Dela- 
field, a portrayal of Victorian girlhood and 
of the suffering which the conventions of 
that period forced upon the young woman 
in the matrimonial market, which might 
well cause those elders who still raise 
horrified hands at the “new freedom” of 
woman to think their day blest instead of 
cursed; Ellen Glasgow’s “The Sheltered 
Life” (Doubleday, Doran), which, like 
her earlier “The Romantic Comedians” 
and “They Stooped to Folly,” is a brilliant 
and witty depiction of a passing social 
code; “Thicker Than Water” (Liveright), 
the story of a Jewish family done with 
spirit and veracity; and “The Family Cir- 
cle” (Appleton), by André Maurois, a 
work of much subtlety and interest. These 
are all stories in which attention centers 
almost exclusively on personality. There 
are others in which background plays an 
important part, such as “The Years of 
Peace” (Century), by Leroy McCleod, in 
which the struggle of man with his en- 
vironment as represented in the life on 
the farm comes to the fore, and “The 
Broken House” (Smith & Haas), by Am- 
brose South, a novel in somewhat similar 
vein. 

If you are looking for books to send to 
a friend who would keep abreast of for- 
eign literature there are “The Burning 
Bush” (Knopf), by Sigrid Undset; “The 
Sleepwalkers” (Little, Brown), by Her- 
mann Broch; “The Pascarella Family” 
(Simon & Schuster), by Franz Werfel, 
and “Fired” (Century), by Karl Schen- 
zinger. Two Irish novels deserve mention, 
“The Coloured Dome” (Macmillan), by 
Francis Stuart, and “The Saint and Mary 
Kate” (Macmillan), by Frank O’Connor, 
a writer whose work is arresting and who 
gives promise of being an important au- 
thor. There is a new volume of Lady Mu- 
rasaki’s charming “Lady of the Boat” 
(Houghton Mifflin) . 

Your young friend, who enjoys reading 
of her own generation, and indeed older 
readers, too, to whom youth is always a 
lovely and enchanting subject, will re- 
joice in Rosamond Lehmann’s charming 

and understanding “Invitation to the 
Waltz” (Holt) and will read with interest 
G. B. Stern’s “The Rueful Mating” 
(Knopf), with its story of young love. 
The thoughtful will find much food for 
their interest in Leonie Zugsmith’s “Never 
Enough,” while those whose inclination is 
for action and vigor will welcome “Mutiny 
on the Bounty” (Little, Brown), by James 
Norman Hall and Charles Nordhoff, a 
transcription in terms of fiction of a 
famous incident of British naval annals, 
and a book that seems to us to have the 
qualities which make for a classic of the 
seas; Somerset Maugham’s “The Narrow 
Corner” (Doubleday, Doran), and Max 
Miller’s “I Cover the Waterfront” (Dut- 
ton). 
Give the Southerner, if you would pre- 





sent him with something 


concerned with 
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his own locale, “Inchin’ Along” (Mor- 
row), by Welburn Kelley, “The Haunted 
Mirror” (Viking), by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, and “Peter Ashley” (Farrar & 
Rinehart), by Du Bose Heyward. And, 
finally, here’s a list for your friend the 
reader of fiction adjusted to his taste no 
matter what his taste is—by which we 
mean to say that it’s a list that contains 
something for almost any taste. We only 
present it so, segregated from the other 
novels, because a sudden conviction has 
come upon us that our space is again 
growing scant and that we must mention 
what we would now or never. So here’s 
that general list: “The Fortress” (Dou- 
bleday, Doran), by Hugh Walpole; “The 
Georgian House” (Doubleday, Doran), 
by Frank Swinnerton; “Diana Stair” 
(Farrar & Rinehart), by Floyd Dell; 
“Faraway” (Harper), by J. B. Priestley; 
“Obscure Destinies” (Knopf), by Willa 
Cather; “The Brief Seduction of Eve” 
(Doubleday, Doran), by Mathilde Eiker, 
and “The Ostrekoff Jewels” (Little, 
Brown), by E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

And now that we’ve reached the end of 
our fiction list, and see our goal of fare- 
well in sight, we suddenly remember 
some other books—not novels— which we 
don’t want to omit. We present them re- 
gardless of category: “Geography” (Si- 
mon & Schuster), by Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon; “The National Cookbook” 
(Harpers), by Sheila Hibben, a very pres- 
ent help in trouble if you are in doubt as 
to what to give your housekeeping friend; 
“The More I See of Men” (Harpers), 
edited by Dr. Mabel Ulrich, a collection of 
essays by representative women embody- 
ing their opinions of the other sex, and 
“Puppets in Yorkshire” (Stokes), by 
Walter Wilkinson. 

Well, we’ve finished, but not finished. 
For there has come to hand from the 
English publisher, Jonathan Cape, who 
not so long since was putting out some 
excellent books in America and has al- 
ways been one of the London publishers 
most hospitable to the works of Ameri- 
cans, a catalogue containing the titles of 
his new publications. That Mr. Cape is an 
astute judge of American literature can 
be seen from the fact that there are upon 
his list for this winter Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s “Adventures of a Novelist,” Ernest 
Hemingway’s “Death in the Afternoon,” 
Homer W. Smith’s “Kamongo,” “Modern 
American Poems,” edited by Louis Un- 
termeyer, and Mr. Untermeyer’s other 
recent anthology, “American Poetry” and 
“The Best American Short Stories of 
1932.” 

Mr. Cape’s list in its entirety is a well- 
assorted one, containing in addition to 
such English books as Alexander Bone’s 
“Bowsprit Ashore,” A. Duff Cooper’s 
“Talleyrand,” Malcolm Elwin’s “Thack- 
eray,” J. Middleton Murry’s “Reminis- 
cences of D. H. Lawrence,” Desmond 
Young’s “Ship Ashore,” H. E. Bates’s “The 
Fallow Land,” John B. Brophy’s “The 
Rocky Road,” Eric Linklater’s “Men of 
Ness,” and H. A. Manhood’s “Apples by 
Night,” several of which have already 
appeared in American editions, such other 
volumes as Jacques Bainville’s “Napo- 
leon,” Hans von Eckardt’s “Russia,” Count 
Keyserling’s “South American Medita- 
tions,” Guy de Pourtalés’s “Wagner,” Ra- 
mon Pérez de Ayala’s “Tiger Juan,” and 
Erich Kastner’s “Fabian.” 





“Virginia Woolf is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant prose-writer of her generation,” 
says a writer in John o’ London’s Weekly, 
“and not less so because, though intellec- 
tually she is what they call a modern, she 
has never allowed herself to become em- 
broiled in the storm and stress of current 
controversy. Though as a private indi- 
vidual she must hold as definite opinions 
on this and that as the rest of us, as an 
artist she remains serenely detached, hav- 
ing no attention to spare for anything but 
her true subject.” 





ERRATA 


The Saturday Review regrets that in 
several recent instances attributions were 
omitted from photographs that appeared 
in its columns. The picture of Jean Coc- 
teau was from a photograph by Barbara 
Ker-Seymer, 19, Kings Road, London, 
that of Edith Sitwell from a painting by 
Stella Brown, and that of the Statue of 
Liberty which recently appeared on our 
front page from a curious print in which 
the artist had evidently supplied a back- 
ground without first-hand knowledge of 
New York harbor since the Brooklyn 
Bridge appeared on the wrong side of 
Bedloe’s Island. The picture was rendered 
available to us through the courtesy of 
the Old Print Shop. 





The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
uiries in regard to the choice of books should be addressed to Mrs. Becxer c/o The 


Ing i 
Saturday Review. As for reasons of 


space nine 


t of the inquiries cannot be 


percen’ 
answered in print, a stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for reply. 





G. G., Charles Town, W. Va., is look- 
« ing for a pamphlet of which but one 
is positively known to be in existence: 
“My Ride to the Barbecue, or Revolution- 
ary Reminiscences of the Old Dominion,” 
by an ex-member of Congress, published, 
according to the title-page, by S. A. Rollo, 
169-170 Fulton Street, New York City, op- 
posite St. Paul’s Church, 1860. The ex- 
member was Hon. Alexander Boteler of 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia; after the 
Civil War a member of the family found 
one copy of the published volume in a 
bookstore in New York. Are any more 
copies to be found? 


C. E., Stanford University, Cal., says 
FB « that we should add to the recent list 
of books pertaining to Indians Mary Aus- 
tin’s “The Children Sing in the Far West,” 
“a unique and delightful contribution to 
the subject, published by Houghton Mif- 
flin in 1928.” 


B. H., Sheffield, Pa., asks if the nov- 
. els of Edmond and Jules de Gon- 
court have been translated into English 
and are now accessible. So far as I know, 
only “Germinie Lacerteux,” which ap- 
peared under several imprints from 1897 
on, the latest being that of Page in 1906, 
and “Renée Mauperin” which I have in 
English unless my memory deceives me, 
though I can find no record of it. “The 
Woman of the Eighteenth Century,” a fa- 
mous work by the Goncourt Brothers, was 
published by Minton, Balch in a new 
translation in 1927, with many illustra- 
tions. 


S. A., New York, wants “jolly, 
F. cheerful novels to give to friends 
(of wide reading habits) who must be 
made to chuckle—if not to laugh—and 
thereby to forget momentarily that we’ve 
had a depression. I’d like another “Good 
Companions.” For laughing out loud my 
advice is “Comic Relief,” the anthology 
of modern humor compiled by R. N. Lins- 
cott and just published by Houghton 
Mifflin. It is nothing to read in the sub- 
way, where it is not polite to bust right 
out upon arriving at Dorothy Parker’s 
“The Garter” or Frank Sullivan’s “Life is 
a Bowl of Eugene O’Neills.” There are 
recent favorites happily retrieved from 
magazines and selections from familiar 
books, a choice so varied it would suit 
anyone save those who must have their 
fun in pictures. Over most of these books 
this year I have cast but a sallow eye, be- 
ing willing to give them all for any two 
drawings in the peerless “The Seal in the 
Bedroom, and Other Predicaments,” by 
James Thurber (Harper). How creatures 
with so few bones can jump at you like 
that is beyond me. 
But matching “Good Companions” out 
of this year’s books is less easy. There is, 
of course, the choir of sweet singers who 


may be depended upon for semi-annual | 


variations on the theme of Cinderella. But 
to go with Priestley’s first best-seller a 
book must be more than sweet; it must be 
a good novel, less funny than comfortable, 
trickling on through many pages of 
pleasant people. On the wave of Mr. 
Priestley’s success with a book people 
needed so badly, as different—and as 
much better—a novel as his “Angel Pave- 
ment” rose to popularity it would not 
have had here if people had known in ad- 
vance how true to life it was. His “Far- 
away” (Harper) returns in some measure 
to the earlier model, gets around more but 
is still cozy. Phil Stong’s “State Fair” 
(Century) kept us reading in this spirit 
this summer. Some find A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son’s “Big Business” (Little, Brown) sur- 
passingly funny; there is no doubt it was 
meant to be. A. A. Milne finds “For the 
Delight of Antonio,” by Beatrice Curtis- 
Brown (Houghton Mifflin) the best book 
he has read in years, and another Hough- 
ton author, Denis Mackail, may be de- 
pended on for comfortable romances of 
pleasant young society in London squares 
—and not always too comfortable either. 
“A Book with Seven Seals,” published 
anonymously by Farrar & Rinehart, late- 
ly kept me reading for days in the off- 
and-on manner that makes a pleasant 
book last; this lasts through the childhood 
and emergence into society of a large Vic- 
torian family whose father is the Vicar 
of Chelsea Old Church. 

These are novels not written with the 
avowed purpose of cheerfulness, but 





treating the events of some sort of every- 
day life in a cheerful spirit and with skill 
in the craft of fiction. One reason why so 
few appear may be that when they do 
they last so long. There is always the five- 
volume Oxford University Press edition 
of Jane Austen, for instance, so placed 
that I can step at any moment into a world 
where the telephone bell never rings, 
where even the bores—oh, especially the 
bores—chatter deliciously, and where life 
is rich for all its quiet and deep for all its 
apparent trivialities. 

The eye of this department is every- 
where; you can’t even leave a steamship 
on top of a South American mountain and 
get away with it unremarked. So soon as 
the call for information on the fate of 
S. S. Wateree appeared in these columns, 
news began to come in. The N. Y. State 
Library said, through G. G. C., that if the 
reader would consult Appleton’s “Ameri- 
can Annual Cyclopedia,” vol 8, page 226 
(1868) , he would find a fairly detailed ac- 
count of the earthquake, tidal wave, and 
results, with names of officers of the 
Wateree, or he would find, by consulting 
U. S. House Executive Document, 40th 
Congress, 3d Session, 1868-69, the report 
of the Secretary of the Navy on page 32 
that gives a full and detailed account of 
the tidal wave and the catastrophe. And 
then I. B. R., of the National Geographic 
Magazine, tells me that it has been all this 
time in an article in that compendium of 
knowledge, January 1915: “Some Per- 
sonal Acquaintance with Earthquakes,” 
by Rear-Admiral L. G. Billings (who was 
attached to the Watersee). Copies of this 
issue are still in print at fifty cents each 
from the National Geographic Society. 
H. W. W., Columbus, O., says “I’m pleased 
to advise having seen the remains of the 
hulk, some distance inland, at Arica, as 
far back as 1886 or 1887. If the enquirer 
will write to the Bureau of Navigation, 
U. S. Washington, D. C., the information 
will in all probability be given.” A. L. M. 
L., New London, Conn., saying that an 
article about it appeared in the old Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, forerunner of the Cen- 
tury, sometime in the seventies, adds “An 
elderly friend of mine was a young naval 
officer on board one of the escaping ships 
and was one of the landing party after 
the waves receded. I remember reading 
the account and then years later being 
thrilled to learn it from some one who had 
been there; I have a few Peruvian mummy 
beads from a string he found when 
ashore.” And Mr. George Tripp of the 
New Bedford Public Library contributes: 


As it happens, we have a great deal 
of first hand information about it here 
in New Bedford, since Surgeon Winslow 
was on the ship at the time. He was 
born in New Bedford and on his retire- 
ment from active service with the title 
of Rear Admiral, retired, he spent, his 
last years here, dying in 1928. He was 
very fond of relating the whole story 
of the loss of the Wateree. He might 
have quoted from Virgil, “Quorum pas 
magna fui.” The whole story of the loss 
of the Wateree is given in the “Romance 
of the American Navy,” by Frederick 
Stanhope Hill, published by Putnam in 
1910. If you are interested, or if your 
correspondent is particularly interested 
in the details, I can readily have a type- 
written copy made from the book, or 
a copy of the story as told by Rear Ad- 
miral Winslow. It seems that the earth- 
quake was followed by an immense 
tidal wave which carried the Wateree 
up on the shore, and left it a quarter of 
a mile above tide water. The ship was 
left upright without a particle of list, 
and only one man of the crew was lost. 
The Fredonia lost all her crew with the 
exception of three or four men. The 
Wateree stayed in the same position 
for many years, and later was used by 
the natives as a hotel. I feel much grati- 
fied at being allowed the privilege of 
adding one grain of fact which the 
omniscient Mrs. Becker lacked. 





“There have been cases of voluntary 
bibliophagy,” says the London Observer. 
“Ogier de Busbecq assures us that the 
Tartars were in the habit of eating books 
in order to acquire knowledge: perhaps 
they were more edible books than the 
Caxton type. In 1626 a small book was 
found inside a fish caught at Cambridge. 
It proved to be a volume of essays by 
John Frith, which were reprinted by or- 
der of the Vice-Chancellor, with the title 
“Vox Piscis.’” 








First Aid to the 
eleventh-hour 
Gift Buyer — 


Our Times 
1909-1914 


by 
Mark Sullivan 


The NEW volume of a famous his- 
tory and, says The Boston Herald, 
“the best of the lot.’’ The 250 
priceless pictures are alone worth 
the very moderate price of admis- 
sion. $3.75 


Sen 
Flowering 


Wilderness 


va Galsworthy 


The new novel by the winner of 
the 1932 Nobel Prize. A good story, 
delightfully told. $2.36 


us 
Farewell, Miss 


Julie Logan 
by 
James M. Barrie 


A charming story of the strange 
winter romance of a Scottish par- 
son and a lovely wraith from the 
past. An ideal “‘little gift."’ $1.00 


iets 
The March of 


Democracy 

by 

James Truslow Adams 
author of “The Epic of America” 


The facts of our national his- 
tory, vividly and realistically nar- 
rated with 174 unusual illustra- 
tions. $3.50 


Rae 
Death in the 


Afternoon 
by 
Ernest Hemingway 


A gorgeous book on bullfighting, 
with 84 pictures, that will delight 
those with a flair for the exotic and 
different. $3.50 


A Creelful of 
Fishing Stories 


selected by 
Henry van Dyke 


Twenty-seven rousing yarns from 
Plutarch to John Buchan. “A 
pleasant book to give to a fishing 
crony.’’—New York Sun. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


ee 


And for the “‘small fry’ 


Uncle Bill 


A lale of Two Kids and a Cowboy 
by 
Will James 


author of “Smoky” 


Fun and adventure on a Western 
ranch with two little tenderfoots— 
11 and 9—as hero and heroine. and 
46 lively James drawings. 


at your bookstore 
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HOWS AND WHYS 


Wuar Time Is Ir? By M. Ilin. Illustrated 
by N. Lapshin. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott. 1932. $1.50. 

From how man came to measure time 
to the actual workings of the most modern 
timepieces excitingly told by the author 
of “The New Russian Primer.” 


Biack on Wuire. By M. Ilin. The same. 

The story of books, a lively account of 
how communication of thought developed 
into the book. 


Tre Story or Money. By Mary D. Carter. 
Preface by Stephen Leacock. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1932. $1.25. 

A lucid, intelligent A B C of economics. 


Wuen You Grow Up to Vore. By Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 1932. $1.50. 

The divisions of our government, the 
obligations and duties of various public 
officals and of the people, for the begin- 
ning citizen. 

Anp Tuat’s Way. By W. Maxwell Reed. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1932. $1.25. 
Interesting, every-day scientific facts 

explained clearly and simply for children 

under ten. 


Tae Farmer Sows His Wuear. By Adele 
G. Nathan. New York: Minton, Balch. 
1932. $2. 

Farming wheat from the hand method 
to the machine dramatized by the excel- 
lent photographic illustrations. 


Mopern Mercurtes. By Lloyd George and | 


James Gilman. New York: McBride. 
1932. $3. 
The story of communication from smoke 
signals and tom-toms to air mail and tele- 


vision. 


COUNTRIES AND PEOPLE 


Tuxse Unrrep Srarzs anp How Tury Came 
to Bre. By Gertrude Hartman. New 
York: Macmillan. 1932. $5. 

A readable hisiory profusely illustrated 
with pictures from contemporary sources. 


We rue Peopte. By Leo Huberman. Illus- 
trated by T. H. Benton. New York: Har- 
pers. 1932. $3.50. 

A colorful, striding account of our eco- 
nomic history. 


Our or THE Past or Greece AND Rome. By 
Michael I. Rostovtzeff. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1932. $2. 

Vivid sketches of ancient life and times 
for older boys and girls written by an 
eminent archzalogist. 


Tue Rise or Rome. By Gordon King. Il- 
lustrated by Gustav Jensen. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran. 1932. $3.50. 


The story of Rome from the invasion of | 
| their activities are amusing and always 


the Gauls to the Golden Age of the em- 








tion to the life of Columbus based on au- 

thentic records. 

Tue Ucty Ducxurnc: Hans Christian An- 
dersen. By Isabel Proudfit. New York: 
McBride. 1932. $2.25. 

The master story teller’s own romantic 
life told with many references to his tales. 


Younc Larayetre. By Jeanette Eaton. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1932. $2.50. 
The dramatic story of ‘.afayette and the 

part he played in the American Revolu- 

tion skilfully presented. 


Tue Rarroap TO Freevom. By Hildegarde 
Hoyt Swift. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
1932. $2.50. 

Based on authentic history, this moving 
story of the colored woman, Harriet Tub- 
man, who worked so valiantly to free her 
people. 

Tue Romantic Reset: The Story of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. By Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. New York: Century. 1932. $2.50. 
The youth and life of a genius written 

by his grand-daughter. 


First Lapres. By Kathleen Prindiville. 
New York: Macmillan. 1932. $2.50. 
The lives of our Presidents’ wifes in- 
formally told. 


Here Comes Barnum. P. T. Barnum’s Own 
Story. Introduced by Helen Ferris. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1932. $2.50. 
An entertaining book about the famous 

old showman. 


“REAL” FICTION 


Hepatica Hawks. By Rachel Field. New 
York: Macmillan. 1932. $2. 
An excellent, three-dimensional story 
about the daughter of a giant in Joshua 
Pollock’s Famous Freaks and Fandangos. 


Suips In THE Bay! By D. K. Broster. 
Coward-McCann. 1932. $2.50. 
Romance and adventure in this absorb- 
ing tale of the days of the Irish uprisings 
in 1796. 


Katrinxa Grows UP. By Helen Eggleston 
Haskell. New York: Dutton. 1932. $2. 
A sequel to “Katrinka,” her interesting 

life before and during the Russian Revo- 

lution, and how she trained for the Rus- 
sian Imperial Ballet. 


Incrin’s Hotmay. By Signe Linegren. 
Translated from the Swedish by Caro- 
line Schleef. New York: Macmillan. 
1932. $1.75. 

A modern girl works in a factory for 
the summer. 


| Tue Younc RAvENELs. By Elsie Singmas- 


pire. A book distinguished in appearance | 


and by the stimulating presentation of its 
subject. 


Van Loon’s Geocrapnuy. Written and il- 
lustrated by Hendrick W. van Loon. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. 1932. 
$3.75. 

When is geography lively and memor- 
able? When Mr. van Loon tells the story 
of the world we live in. 


Discovertnc CuRIsToPpHER CoLuMBus. By 
Charlotte B. Jordan. Illustrated with 
documents and photographs collected 
by the author. New York: Macmillan. 
1932. $3. 

A search for traces of the hero charges 
historic Spain with vivid meaning for 
young American travelers. 


FYRECRACKER LAND. By Florence Ayscough. 
Illustrated by Lucille Douglass. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. 1932. $3. 

A book of unusual flavor for the ’teen 
age in which a poet-scholar’s interpreta- 
tion of the Chinese world is warmly sprin- 
kled with childhood reminiscences. 


ABOUT REAL PERSONS 


CuristorHeR Cotumsus: The Story of a 
Great Adventure. Told and illustrated 
by Edna Potter. New York: Oxford. 
1932. $2. 

A sympathetic and attractive introduc- 





ter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1932. 
$1.75. 
The strain of circumstances is often 


considerable for the young Ravenels, but 


well told. 


Swirt Rivers. By Cornelia Meigs. Boston: 
Little, Brown. 1932. $2. 
A first rate story about the adventures 
of rafting logs fram northern Minnesota 
down the Mississippi in 1835. 


Rotting Wueets. By Katherine Grey. 
Boston: Little, Brown. 1932. $2. 
The overland journey from Indiana to 
California in 1846, a vivid, full-canvass 
story. 


Sworps Acainst CartHace. By Friedrich 
Donauer. Translated from the German 
by F. T. Cooper. New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1932. $2. 

A thrilling tale of the young general 
Scipio Africanus’s campaigns in Southern 
Spain and in Africa when he defeats the 
great Hannibal. 


You Ficut ror Treasure. By Edouard A. 
Stackpole. New York: Morrow. 1932. $2. 
Fast moving adventure of treasure 

hunting in Nantucket, privateers, and 

Barbary pirates. 


Tue Mit on THE Foss. By George Eliot. 
Edited by Virginia Kirkus. Drawings 
by Allan McNab. New York: Harper. 
1932. $2.50. 


Ramona. By Helen Hunt Jackson. Ilus- 
trated by Herbert Morton Stoops. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown. 1932. $3.50. 
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M. ar 1n a Ii, a come upon the market since Mr. Hoover 
g' became President, but copies of the book 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, as part of 

its observance of the Washington 
bicentenary, has issued a facsimile 

of the Providence Gazette and 
Country Journal for August 21, 1790, 
wherein is described the first President’s 
visit to the university two days earlier. 
. Catalogue 37 from Edgar H. Wells & 
Co., 602 Madison Avenue, New York, lists 
twenty-three Merrymount Press items. 
. Robinson Jeffers’s rarer titles decline 

to clutter the shelves of dealers in modern 
firsts. . . . Oh, goody, goody! It is an Eng- 
lish and not an Amurrican bookseller who 
has just listed four items as products of 
the Golden Cockerell (sic, sic, sic, quater- 
que sic) Press. ... Stanley O. Bezanson of 
1 Court Street, Boston, lists at $22.50 the 
original log of the whaler Ohio, out of New 
Bedford November 10, 1857, and back 
April 8, 1861, with the essence of seventy- 
seven whales. . . . And what an earful of 
news greeted that crew! . . . What, by the 
way, was the first appearance in print of 
the story of the uncivil Captain Simms? 
. The theft of a third of the original 
manuscript of “Guy Mannering” from the 
Columbia University exhibition of Scot- 
tana remains as deep a mystery as ever 
except to whoever has the manuscript. 
. . . Not so, apparently, the disappearance 
of valuable manuscripts and books from 
the Music Library Branch of the New 
York Public Library, for which two ar- 
rests were made December Ist. . . . There 
was a point nine chuckle in the Daily 
Mirror’s account of the Columbia pillage, 
wherein one Morningside patrolman was 
made to accost another with the query, 
“Say, who’s this guy Mannering?”.. . 
A. E. Coppard will write no more intro- 
ductions to other folks’ books, if one 
credits a letter by him (catalogued at 
thirty shillings) recently catalogued by 
the Frank Hollings Bookshop, 7 Great 
Turnstile, Holborn, London W.C.1, which 
declares that an unidentified effort in this 
field put forth by him in 1928 “so made me 
sweat to produce that I’ve sworn off any 
such capers in future.” . Translations 
in thirty-five languages form part of the 
exhibition being held at Leipzig in obser- 
vance of the centennial of Goethe’s death. 
. .. Check List Number One issued by 
Harold J. Snyder of 1440 Broadway, New 
York, “A Catalogue of English and Amer- 
ican First Editions, 1911-1932, of D. H. 
Lawrence,” is an eminently preservable 
handbook. . . . Firsts of “The Good Earth” 
have been and still are in such steady de- 
mand that a copy seems never to have re- 
mained in any bookseller’s stock long 
enough to win its way into a catalogue. 
. . . Instance of fatuous and inept cata- 
loguing: “Holmes, Oliver Wendell—Me- 
chanism in Thought and Morals. (Copies 
of this edition with author’s autograph 
have sold at $21.00 and $40.00. This copy 
is not autographed.) First edition, 12mo, 
brown cloth (worn), Boston, 1871. (Pre- 
viously marked $5.00) $2.75.” .. . A. Ed- 
ward Newton’s printed postal-card in- 
dorsement of Agnes Repplier’s recently 
published “To Think of Tea” (Houghton 
Mifflin) is an authentic Newton item... . 
A copy of “The Sketch Book of Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent.” in the original parts (New 
York, 1819-20), first issues throughout, 
was to be sold at the American Art Asso- 
ciation Anderson Galleries December 16th 
with the dispersal of books and manu- 
scripts from the libraries of John Achelis 
of New York City and John Stuart Groves 
of Wilmington, Delaware. . . . Catalogue 
No. 233 issued by James F. Drake, Inc., of 
14 West 40th Street, New York, lists at 
$90 a presentation copy of the Hoover 
translation of Georgius Agricola’s “De Re 
Metallica” (London, 1912) and appends 
this note: “The inscription is undated but 
is probably contemporary with the pub- 
lication of the book, as it is signed ‘H. C. 
Hoover,’ which is an early form of his 
signature. Of late years he has almost in- 
variably signed himself ‘Herbert Hoover.’ 
It is to be noted that this is a genuine 
presentation copy and not merely an in- 
scribed copy. A number of the latter have 





actually presented by him to his friends 
are extremely scarce.” ... “Harvard 
Lyrics and Other Verses, Being Selections 
of the Best Verse Written by Harvard 
Undergraduates within the Last Ten 
Years,” selected by Charles Livingstone 
Stebbins, ’97 (Boston, 1899), contains a 
sonnet, “Menoetes,” by “E. A. Robinson, 
Sp.” which has apparently never been in- 
cluded in any collection of the poet’s work 
or listed by any of his bibliographers. . . . 
Walter M. Hill of 25 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, in Catalogue 140 lists at 
$30 George Gissing’s copy (with Gissing’s 
signature and the date 1886 on title) of 
Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. . . . Mrs. 
William G. Perry is giving a course of 
twenty-one illustrated weekly lectures 
(the first was November 29th) on manu- 
script writing and illumination in Western 
Europe at the Dartmouth Bookstall, 265 
Dartmouth Street, Boston. . . . With rel- 
ative ease and at no considerable expense 
one could assemble a collection of auto- 
graph letters by notables declining invi- 
tations to dinner. . . . And forthwith come 
to mind the names of half a dozen equal 
or greater notables no one of whom would 
ever have written any such letter. ... 
Carroll A. Wilson acted as vocal bibli- 
ographer and Professor Charles G. Osgood 
presided at the recent opening at Prince- 
ton of an exhibition of first editions of 
Anthony Trollope lent by Morris L. Par- 
rish. . . . During December, January, and 
February the Lakeside Press of Chicago 
will conduct at their East 22d Street gal- 
leries (also Chicago) an exhibition of 
twentieth-century etchings and _ litho- 
graphs for which a liberally illustrated 
catalogue will be issued. . . . The Poe bib- 
liography and first-edition census which 
has been serialized in The American Col- 
lector is now available in book form and 
will be reissued next year in an edition 
as nearly definite as possible, Charles F. 
Heartman writes. . . . Mr. Heartman also 
properly recalls the fact that some fifteen 
years ago Oscar Wegelin compiled a bib- 
liography of William Gilmore Simms. ... 
This Mr. Simms was presumably no kin of 
the whaling person or of a subsequent 
namesake in Seattle. . . . Did the Seattler 
spell his name with one m or two?... 
December 18th will be the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Philip Fre- 
neau. . . . The sale of books from the li- 
brary of the late Ida O. Folsom of Boston, 
conducted before full houses at the Am- 
erican Art Association Anderson Galleries 
December 6th and 7th, realized $59,162. 

. Personal to Ed Hill: Your radio talks 
are great, but please don’t refer to the 
Gutenberg Bible as “the rarest book in 
the world.” 

J.T. W. 





A correspondent writes from Berlin to 
the London Observer that “the Gerhart 
Hauptmann celebrations attending the 
poet’s seventieth birthday found their cli- 
max in the announcement that the 
Prussian State has decided to award an 
annual Gerhart Hauptmann stipend to 
one or more literary men whose struggle 
to live through the period of their creative 
work should be lightened at least for the 
period of twelve months. 

“These awards will only be made with 
the consent of Hauptmann himself. Pri- 
vate circles have already subscribed the 
amount of fifty thousand marks. Haupt- 
mann expressed himself as more than de- 
lighted with this birthday gift, more ever. 
than by the award of the official gold 
medal for services rendered to the state, 
which militarist Prussia has awarded to 
art or letters only once before. This first 
recipient was Max Liebermann, the 
eighty-year-old painter. 

“The tragi-comedy of the present dual 
government in Prussia has never been so 
clearly revealed as in the fact that both 
Dr. Bracht, set up as Commissioner by 
Herr von Papen, and Otto Braun, Premier 
of the deposed government, sent Haupt- 
mann the official parchment document 
announcing the award of the state medal. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 





CLASSIFIED 
BACK NUMBERS 





News from. the States 





BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOKBINDING 


WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED BOOK 
should wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
Tooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant, 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc., Hand 
Book-Binders and Wholesale Dealers, 160 
East 56th Street, New York City. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS AND GOOD BOOKS. 
Books by and concerning Walt Whitman. 
Catalogues on request. Alfred E. Gold- 
smith, 42 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS, FINE PRESS. CATA- 
LOGUES. PHILIP DUSCHNESS, 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MORLEY, McFEE, MENCKEN FIRST 
EDITIONS. Request catalogue. Charles 
K. Stotlemeyer, Hancock, Maryland. 


FIRST EDITIONS AT PRE-WAR Prices. 
Catalogue ready. Associated Library Ex- 
change, 15 West 44th Street, New York City. 


RARE BOOKS, PRESENTATION Copies, 
Limited Editions, Catalogues issued. Asso- 
ciated Library Exchange, 15 West 44th 
Street, New York City. 

CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE READY. 
New, Limited, fine press and de luxe books 
at half price and less. Associated Library 
Exchange, 15 West 44th Street, New York 
City. 
































FRENCH BOOKS 





THE FRENCH BOOK CLUB (10th year), 


556 Madison Avenue, New York, offers each 
month one OUTSTANDING book of 
LATEST French Fiction. 12 volumes of the 
best of current French literature only $10.00 
a year. 


VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH BOOK- 
MAN, 202 West 96th Street, New York. 
Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 


KEEP YOUR FRENCH UP-TO-DATE! 
The FRENCH BOOK CLUB (10th year), 
556 Madison Avenue, New York, offers each 
month one outstanding book of latest French 
Fiction. 12 volumes of the best of current 
French literature for only $10.00 a year. To 
stimulate new membership we will deliver 
to new subscribers before New Year, ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE, the Christmas number of 
“ILLUSTRATION,” or: Clifton’s French- 
English Dictionary, Bible Paper, 1100 pages, 
morocco bound, regularly sold, $2.50 each, or 
“Grammaire de l’Académie Francaise.” 


LITERARY SERVICES 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Play and scenario depart- 
ment. THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, 
INC., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM WITH 
suggestions for revision—specific editorial 
comments. Letitia S. Pendleton, 17 East 96th 
Street, New York. 


DETAILED CRITICISM OF ANY manu- 
script; 40c thousand words, minimum $1.50. 
Special rate for books. Marketing—10% 
commission after sale, Typing, editing, at 
nominal rates) WRITERS’ GUILD OF 
NEW YORK, 251 Lexington Avenue. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE sold! 
This office sells plays, novels, short stories, 
published books or produced plays for mo- 
tion pictures. International connections, pub- 
lications planned. Editor, literary advisor. 
Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


“SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS,” Station H, 
Box 66, New York City. Experienced spe- 
cialists in out-of-print Books and Special 
Subjects. Quotations free. Send want lists. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


S. A. JACOBS, THE HALFMOON PRESS. 
Books of all kinds printed in the handsomest 
and most correct manner. 3 Milligan PI., 
New York. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


The ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy, 
minimum twelve words, 6 cents a word each 
insertion; for any less number of insertions 
8 cents a word each insertion. Copy may be 
changed every week. The forms close Fri- 
day morning, eight days before publication 
date. Address Department G.H., The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
bye New York City, telephone BRyant 
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What the Saturpay Review most desires for this department is the pithy 
ficant matter, whether in relation to author’s activi- 
ties, bookselling activities and problems, 
territory, or allied matters. Booksellers’ anecdotes wi 
aim. to furnish a bird’s-eye view of reading and writing America which will 
prove valuable both to our subscribers and to the book world at large. We hope 
that our subscribers will submit items from time to time. 


the trend of reading in a particular 
be welcomed. It is our 








ALABAMA 

Lewis Follett supplies us with two good 
paragraphs from the Deep South: — 

Arthur Herman, born and raised in 
Birmingham, Alabama, has met with in- 
stant success in his masterly biography of 
Metternich. M. B. Gottlieb, owner and 
manager of the Studio Book Shop in Bir- 
mingham, says Mr. Herman first shopped 
his book all over America and it was re- 
fused. After it was accepted by Allen and 
Unwin of London, the Century Company, 
the first to turn it down in this country, 
was the first to ask to print it in America. 
Herman is now writing a life of Tchai- 
kowsky. A musician of no mean ability 
and possessed with keen sensibilities, he is 
well equipped for his subject. Arthur 
Herman says his secret ambitions are “to 
play the violin like Mischa Elman; to 
know as much about the master fiddle 
makers as Messers Hill of London; to 
write like Sir Thomas More; to have the 
passion of Nietzsche; the information of 
Lord Acton; the eloquence of Burke; the 
charm of Fox; the power of Frederick the 
Great; the heart of Epictetus, and be My- 
Self.” 

Welbourn Kelley, white man, aged 
twenty-three, of Dothan, Alabama, has 
recently published his first book, “Inchin’ 
Along” (William Morrow & Co.). The 
title is taken from an old negro spiritual, 
one that was most efficacious in making 
a whole congregation, a small chorus, or 
even a solo singer “get happy,” by reason 
of its emphatic promise to the humble, 
and its insistently haunting melody. 


Just-a inchin’ along, 

Just-a inchin’ along. 

Just-a inchin’ along like a po’ inch- 
worm— 

’Twell do Lawd come git me by an’ by. 

Yes, oh Lawd! 

’Twell de Lawd take me home on high. 


Welbourn Kelley is a journalist by in- 
heritance, his father having once edited 
a paper in Dothan. Young Kelley took his 
career in his own hands at the age of thir- 
teen and worked in a logging camp, as a 
truck driver, a restaurant keeper, and at 
several other vocations, until at the ripe 
age of eighteen he landed a job with the 
Montgomery Advertiser. From Montgom- 
ery he went to New York (at nineteen), 
where he accepted the position of office 
boy on the New York American! At 
twenty he became assistant telegraph edi- 
tor, the youngest person to hold the po- 
sition on that paper. 


IOWA 

Mrs. L. Worthington Smith of Des 
Moines says the circulating libraries re- 
port the following books as most in de- 
mand lately: “Peking Picnic,” “Forgive 
Us Our Tresspasses,” “The Fountain,” 
“The Sheltered Life,” “Lark Ascending,” 
Hugh Walpole’s last books, “More Merry- 
Go-Round,” “The Epic of America,” and 
“Only Yesterday.” She continues: — 

Iowa Farmers, man, woman and child, 
read the books that circulate through the 
rural districts from the small town library. 
One librarian estimates that those books 
that are reserved for the farm travel 
library require new bindings twice as 
often as do those that circulate in town. 

For the last six months I have been list- 
ing Iowans as they are published in cur- 
rent periodicals. More than three hundred 
items by Iowa writers have come to my 
attention during this time. Periodicals 
that are publishing these Iowa authors in- 
clude the Saturday Review of Literature, 
Saturday Evening Post, Atlantic Monthly, 
Ladies Home Journal, National Spotlight, 
Christian Science Monitor, Cosmopolitan, 
Vanity Fair, Midland Monthly, Country 
Gentleman, Better Homes and Gardens, 
House and Garden, McCall’s, Christian 
Century, Poetry, Poetry World and 
Contemporary Vision, American Poetry 
Magazine, and The Step Ladder. 

The Anthologist has come to look for a 
bumper crop of poets in Iowa. “Silk of the 
Corn,” the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs collection, contains poetry by 
eighty-two women who have been print- 
ing from one to fifty years. 

Three members of the Iowa Press and 
Authors Club are represented in “20 Best 
Stories,” and O’Brien gives Iowa more 





than her quota of “Best Stories” again 
this year. 


KANSAS 

After remarking that literature has 
rather hard sledding out in Kansas, Ed- 
win N. Bruce writes: — i 

One oasis is Smalley’s Bookstore at 
McPherson. Mr. Smalley is such a devotee 
of good art and good books that he al- 
lowed his other store in Kansas City to 
be closed. To many this might seem to re- 
flect upon Kansas City rather than upon 
Mr. Smalley. Now he seems to have con- 
centrated upon his last stronghold of art 
and good books in this little college town 
of perhaps ten thousand population. In- 
deed when one enters the store, he is not 
greeted by the effrontery, “Can I help 
you, please?” but by the almost ascetic 
Mr. Ostrum, who merely conveys to you 
that if there is nothing you want imme- 
diately you are welcome to idle around, 
admire Birger Sandzen’s modernistic 
paintings, look through the etchings, ex- 
amine various imported china and pot- 
tery, or, if you desire direction, he will 
show you some interesting old first 
editions, and spot a few passages that far 
surpass most modern writing. 

If one wonders how on earth such a 
store can keep its doors open in such a 
small town, he is told by Mr. Ostrum that 
people “all over the country know of the 
store, and that it is a sort of anticipated 
detour people look forward to, as they 
cross the state.” Mr. Smalley is more in- 
terested in art, while the interest of Mr. 
Ostrum runs to books. The latter might 
be called a classicist in his literary tastes. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

From Mrs. Ella Shannon Bowles we 
learn: — 

“Mark your family heirlooms, that fu- 
ture generations may know something of 
the history of your treasured beaded bag, 
pewter platter, and ladder-back chair,” 
says Mrs. Eva A. Speare of Plymouth, a 
former state president of the New Hamp- 
shire State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
As chairman of the Folklore Committee, 
Mrs. Speare has “marked” the old tales of 
New Hampshire life by editing “Folk 
Tales of New Hampshire,” brought out by 
the Stephen Daye Press of Brattleboro, 
Vermont, in an edition bearing the Feder- 
ation seal in silver upon a green cover. 
The one hundred and fifty stories include 
Indian legends, pioneer tales and stories 
of witches and of famous people and were 
contributed by club women throughout 
the state. 

In his Franconia home facing Mt. La- 
fayette, Profile Mountain, and Kinsman, 
Ernest Poole is completing the first draft 
of a novel which at present he calls, 
“Great Winds.” Although the background 
is that of the changing world, the environ- 
ment in which Mr. Poole works has col- 
ored the immediate foreground and his 
characters enact their parts in an old 
homestead in the White Mountains. In 
September, Macmillan published his 
book, “Nurses on Horseback.” 


TEXAS 

The following items come from Lois 
Boyle of Fort Worth: — 

Two books of consequence from Texas 
authors are: “Rallie Burns,” an account 
of the Ranching Industry on the South 
Plains, by W. C. Holden (The Southwest 
Press, Dallas). Dr. Holden, professor of 
history at Texas Technological College, 
thinks the book should have been written 
by J. Evetts Hailey, the young Texan who 
already has to his credit several volumes 
dealing with pioneer Texas days. The 
book contains many a good yarn as well 
as providing source material for those in- 
terested in the era of cattle expansion in 
Texas. Next comes “Texas Camel Tales” 
by Chriss Emmett (Naylor Printing Co., 
San Antonio, Texas), containing incidents 
springing from an attempt by the War De- 
partment of the United States to foster an 
uninterrupted flow of commerce through 
Texas by the use of camels. The story is 
clearly written, and not only contains in- 
teresting character sketches of the early 
folk of the community but is of sound his- 
torical value. Mr. Emmett is a lawyer and 
resides in San Antonio. 





A WARNING 
TO HUSBANDS 


If you find your wife reading BE- 
FORE THE FACT, take it away 
quickly and burn it. She either 
won’t be able to sleep nights or she 
will begin looking at you with dread 
when you are most affectionate with 
her—or both. The story of Lina and 
Johnny Aysgarth is not one to be 
taken lightly or begun after dark— 
especially when you realize that there 
are 250,000 murderers in this coun- 
try who have never been caught. 


BEFORE THE FACT by Francis Iles 
(pseudonym of a famous author) is the 
December Selection of the Crime Club 
and is published by DOUBLEDAY, DORAN. 
Ben Ray Redman says of it in The 
Saturday Review: “It is a thriller of 
so high an order that one may be 
proud to acknowledge being thrilled 
by it.” At all bookstores—$2.00 











THE 
ESKIMOS 


by Edward Moffat Weyer, Jr. 





This study of Eskimo life is a 
thrilling account of man’s sur- 
vival under the most adverse 
conditions. Viihjalmur Stefans- 
son says of this book: “ Nothing 
like it exists!” 
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For amusement or delight, whether in- 
spired by intellectual curiosity, snobbish 
modernism, or esthetic eclectism, read 
“The Gloomy Egoist,” a study of moods 
and themes of melancholy from the times 
of Gray to those of Keats, by Eleanor M. 
Sickels. Price, $4.75. Published by Co- 
lumbia University Press. 





PERSONALS 





ADVERTISEMENTS will be accepted in 
this column for things wanted or unwanted; 
personal services to let or required; literary 
or publishing offers not easily classified else- 
where; miscellaneous items appealing to a 
select and intelligent clientéle; exchange 
and barter of literary property or literary 
services; jobs wanted, houses or camps for 
rent, tutoring, travelling companions, ideas 
for sale; communications of a decorous na- 
ture; expressions of opinion (limited to fifty 
lines). Rates: 7 cents per word. Address 
Personal Dept. Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 





WANTED—One copy each of Jenkinson’s 
“Vertebrate Embryology” and “Experimental 
Embryology.” Oxford. Clarendon Press. 
Reply Box 98. 





BINDERS for your Saturday Review num- 
bers. Gold stamped, black buckram, wire 
fasteners, handy way to file the copies as 
issued, or the back files, Postpaid $1.50. 
Mendoza Book Co., 15 Ann St., N. Y. C. 





AMATEUR collector wants information on 
sources of items allied in subject to Colman’s 
“Rodiad.” Box 96. 





RED FLANNELS—Darling, why so silent? 
Hope you are well. Love. Sally. 





CHEERIO! (Young) middle-aged (sin- 
gle) American gentle-man, returned from 
long foreign residence and—as the French 
put it, “Trés Sérieux,” would welcome com- 
panionship of well informed (if not too 
“high-brow”); personable (if not too 
“pretty”), young lady, either American or 
foreign, living in New York or vicinity. 
Please address “Cheerio,” Saturday Review. 





THE POSTMAN didn’t stop, and I won- 
dered, are there others, men and women, 
middle-aged and past, who need a friendly 
letter, to help life along, as I do. If there 
are, let’s write, about everything and noth- 
ing. Address, Susan Drew, General De- 
livery, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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ef) PHENIX NEST 


N confabulation the other day with 
an editor friend of ours we were 
discussing the most grievous inci- 
dents in our careers. “Well,” he 
said—call him Bill Colophon—“I can tell 
you of one episode that might have had 
far more serious consequences for me 
than it did; but I believe its upshot to 


have been fortunate inasmuch as there- | 
by I unwittingly discouraged a perfectly | 
nice young woman from accumulating | 
headaches over the practice of literature. | 


You know how those pleasing females | 
ment it was borne in upon me unmis- 


swarm on the outskirts of published 
poetry and prose, always with plenty of 
promise, and finally pick up a dollar here 
and there doing book reviews, when 
they’d actually have a far better time 
getting married off—bang!—and settling 


down in the suburbs. Well, here’s the | 


case of one. 


“It would fall to my lot to run into | 


Mrs. Broadbeam that day, the last per- 


son on earth I wished to see. For a very | 


embarrassing thing had happened to me. 


The Swaynes’ penthouse party of the | 


night before had been a great success 
and had kept me up a bit late. En- 
deavoring to reorganize myself next 


morning in what the far-too-brazen sun- | 
light assured me was still the A. M., I | 
had decided to wear my dark blue suit | 


(so germane it was to my mood!), and 


I'm afraid I had hung up my evening | 


clothes rather carelessly the night be- 


fore. I am not color-blind, but closets | 


are dark, and dressing was a struggle. 
It was not until I was in the Subway, 
going up to Times Square, that I real- 
ized with quite a jolt that whereas my 
coat and vest were of the blue suit, my 
trousers appeared to be a shade darker 


and had a most damnable braid stripe | 


down the side. 

“Several appointments made it im- 
perative that I get to the office quickly. 
What should I do? Seeing a Western 
Union sign, I decided to send a mes- 


senger for the proper trousers. It was then | 
eleven o’clock. At one of the little desks | 


where you write telegrams sat Mrs. 
Augustus Broadbeam. I slipped quickly 
into a chair and bent my head over a 


telegraph blank, hoping that my hat | 


would shield me. Not at all. ‘Why, good 
morning, Rossiter!’ she cried with posi- 
tive abandon, ‘I was about to wire you. 
I just ran into Gladys Troutwell on the 
street and I’m sending her in to see you. 


The dear child is so anxious to talk over | 
her work with someone. I knew you'd | 


be kind to her. Well, I must go!’ She 
stood up. Of course, I should have risen 
too, but the stigma sartorial glued me 
to my chair. I stammered and raised my 
hat. ‘Troutwell,’ Mrs. Broadbeam empha- 
sized, the name, majestically standing 
over me. “You know, the Baltimore Trout- 
wells. I really think the girl has genuine 
talent. And she’s such a sweet lamb.’ 

“*Exactly, sweet lamb!’ I murmured. 

“After I saw Mrs. Broadbeam pass the 
window under full sail I staggered up 
‘and to the counter. ‘I mess a wantager,’ 
\\gaid—but why go into my further em- 
barrassments. I finally made them under- 
stand. Then I hastened over to my office 
to telephone my maid and instruct her 
what to do about the messenger when he 
arrived. I kept safely behind my desk. 
At lunch time I had some sandwiches sent 
in. By two-thirty I was worried. I tele- 
phoned my apartment again, but now the 
maid had gone and there was no answer. 
It was two-forty. Two-fifty-five. I clasped 
a clammy brow with clammier palms. 
Then the ’phone rang and the office op- 
erator informed me that a Western Union 
mercury was there with a package. ‘Send 
him right in!’ 

“T had the box and he was out of the 
office. Hastily I locked the door and almost 
leapt out of the offending trousers, re- 
moving my braces. I tore the wrapping 
from the box and snatched its contents 
forth. Then I moaned like a dove in an 
immemorial elm. I don’t know what it is 
about the Swedish intelligence! Truda 
had sent me up my other pair of dress 
trousers! And the phone rang at that mo- 
ment. The office operator said there was 
a young lady to see me. 

“I plunged once more into the black 
garments. I hustled the others, in their 
box, out of sight. Then I realized that I 
had reached that point of suffering where 
numbness supervenes. I experienced no 








further sensation. I thought I had been 
panicked far beyond necessity. After all, 
the coat was dark. In a bad light—ah, that 
was it! A bad light! I hastily drew down 
the blind of the window. It mitigated the 
cheery aspect of my office somewhat. I 
decided to stand behind my desk and 
shake hands that way. But there came a 
knock on the door. I realized I had locked 
it. Of course the key stuck. ‘One second)’ 
I called. Then I opened it in something of 
a fluster. One of the prettiest girls I have 
ever seen stepped inside. And at that mo- 


takably that I had omitted to put my 


braces on again. With my left hand in my | 


pocket I hitched up my waistband, and 
shot forward my right hand in welcome. 


| ‘Oh, how-dye-do!’ I cried nervously, 
while I felt my lip clinging to my upper | 
teeth in what must have been a smile of | 
what the French call fausse bonhomie. | 
I almost pushed the young lady into a | 


chair in front of the desk and crab-scut- 
tled behind it. I sat down just in time. 
“The young lady essayed a smile, but it 
was erratic and quivering. She looked 
around toward the door. ‘Ah, yes,’ I be- 
gan, with a struggle for the jovial, the 


avuncular, the entirely disarming, ‘Do | 
everything I can for you! Make yourself | 


perfectly at home!’ Then my gaze fol- 


lowed hers, and I realized that my braces | 
were coiled like a serpent in the middle | 
of the floor in full view. She seemed to | 
think it an extremely odd place for them. | 


““Mrs. Broadbeam said she spoke to 


you,” she began in a low voice. ‘I’m Miss | 
| Troutwell—I—’ but her voice broke and | 
| her eyes returned to those damnable 


braces. Action on my part was impera- 


tive. But if I got up—! Then a brilliant | 


idea occurred to me. There was a ball of 
twine in the upper right-hand drawer of 


| my desk. There were scissors. To a clever | 
| man it would be the work of an instant | 


surreptitiously to open the drawer, ex- 
tract the twine, cut off a reasonable 
length, slump down in my chair some- 
what, and bind my traitor trousers around 


my middle. Then I could safely arise and | 
remove the offending braces from the | 


floor. I put forward a stealthy hand, un- 


der cover of the desk top, and slowly be- | 


gan to slide open the desk-drawer. 
“*You are a writer?’ I meanwhile in- 


quired pleasantly. ‘Ah yes, a beginning | 
| author. Just so.’ (Something had jammed 


in the drawer and made it stick.) ‘I love 


writers’ I began again, tugging. ‘I mean, | 
writers interest me. I am a writer. I am | 
a—goddamn it!’ (I could have cut my | 
tongue out at the ejaculation, but the | 
scissors in the drawer had scratched my | 


intruding hand.) ‘Some of the greatest 


writers,’ I began again, and looked up | 


with what I hoped was a bright smile to 


put her at her ease. She was, however, | 
shrinking back in her chair, and had | 
grown distinctly paler. ‘There, there,’ I | 


said, ‘just a minute. Don’t be alarmed!’ 
“It was certainly the wrong thing to say. 


And the fact that the impediment in the | 


drawer now suddenly gave way and the 
whole contraption shot into my lap, didn’t 
help the situation much. But I had the 
scissors! They were large office shears. 
In my relief I’m afraid I rather flashed 
them forth. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what she thought 
they were or what I was going to do with 


them. After all, you don’t usually make | 
a murderous attack upon a person with | 


scissors. It must have been the whole ap- 
pearance of the thing. ‘What are you do- 
ing!’ she exclaimed sharply. ‘Just that 
confounded cord, now,’ I cried, rather in 
a jitter. ‘I love writers, you know,’ I 
beamed at her again, although I am afraid 
it wasn’t much of a beam. ‘Ah!’ I cried 
with some excuse for my gloating tone, 
after all I had suffered. ‘There it is!’ 

“As I reached for the ball of twine, she 
rose hastily, and I never saw a girl get 
out of a room so fast. The telephone op- 
erator told me she went by like a blur. 
I sat dumbfounded. Then I locked the door 
again and put on my braces. 

“Mrs. Broadbeam hasn’t the slightest 
sense of humor and it took me months 
properly to explain myself to her. But, 
anyway, she tells me that young Miss 
Troutwell has entirely given up the idea 
of writing and gone in for interior deco- 


rating instead!” 
Tae PHcenician. 
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